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THE RICE-FIELDS OF CAROLINA. 


OLONEL JOHN SCREVEN, a distinguished rice 
i planter of Savannah, some four years since, in a 
public address, referred to a rice plantation as 
S a “great agricultural factory.” Mr. Tren- 
holm, of Charleston, lately a prominent 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, a year or two afterward made 
use of nearly the same words, though evi- 
dently in ignorance of their previous em- 
ployment. That authorities so high and 
entirely independent should mutually em- 
ploy the same expression is most excellent 
prima facie evidence of its applicability 
and epigrammatic fitness. 

And a factory truly a rice plantation is, 
in the fullest sense of the word; for Nature 
—passionless step-mother that she is—ex- 
\\ erts so slight and attentive art so complete and 
watchful a control over every process attending 
its production, that rice is substantially “manufactured,” not cultivated. 

But in this instance utilitarian art blends unconsciously a wondrous beauty with its 
practical economies. No fairer prospect exists in the whole realm of agriculture than the land- 
scape of a well-appointed rice plantation, whether viewed in early spring before planting, with 
the tawny seams of its embankments intersecting the checkered squares, the mellow mold yet 
steaming from the plow, and the whole visible area apparently as cleanly swept and garnished 
as a parlor floor; or later, during the nursery reign of the fostering “stretch water,” each 
square a lake, its wavelets rippling under the fresh sea breeze, with the tops of the young 
plants immersed, for forcing—in long, waving lines of tendrils floating on the water, and the 
russet banks, separating lake from lake, now paths of emerald, their grassy carpet blowing in 
the April sun; or later still, during the “long water,” the entire landscape one waving sea of 
green, broken only by the crystal ribbons of canals and quarter drains; or, finally, in the full 
noontide of harvest-time, the level fields, now lakes no more, but vast stretches of stubble 
Cotted with stacks of golden grain, as if an army tented there. 

The wheat lands of Dakota are impressive, but their unbroken, unrelieved monotony is almost 
painful. The vine-clad hills of the Upper Ohio are novel and interesting; the velvety slopes 
of the valley of the Roanoke and Kentucky’s blue-grass meadows pretty and attractive; but 
a study of the rice-fields of the Atlantic deltas is simply fascinating. 

In other agricultural pursuits man’s efforts are the sport of the elements, and largely de- 
pendent upon the caprice of nature. In this man works with God, in the very shadow of 
his presence, with intelligence and judgment regulating the wayward freaks of nature, graft- 
ing chemical affinity and physical cian and directing both to an end, reasonably certain if 
properly compassed. 

The high plane of thought necessarily traversed by the planter pursuing this avocation 
from generation to generation, naturally induced a broader intelligence, greater elevation 
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of mind, superior refinement, and a more uni- 
versal and thorough eosmopolitanism than has 
ever been attained either before or since in any 
other kindred employment. 

Yet this incidental super-refinement was far 
removed from effeminacy. During the late 
war, whenever a caisson stuck fast in the mud, 
the first volunteer shoulder under the wheel was 
that of the young rice planter, who a month 
previous had daintily aired himself in his spot- 
less white-duck suit; while Jake and Pat, the 
stevedore and the ditcher, invariably “stood 


time of the Roman occupation, it certainly, as 
an industry, attained no prominence in Europe 
until comparatively modern times, and it is 
generally believed to have been introduced by 
the Moors into Andalusia during the eleventh 
century, and to have crossed from Spain into 
Italy about a century later. 

Rice is now grown in nearly every portion 
of the globe—in Java, Brazil, Hawaii, Amer- 
ica, Italy, Japan, India, but principally in China 
and Burmah. The Burmese crop is nearly all 
exported, the inhabitants subsisting on some 


FAC-SIMILE OF A BURMESE DRAWING, SHOWING PLOWING PROCESS, 


afar off,” watching the performance, nor lent 
a helping hand except “under orders.” 

The word “rice” is evidently of eastern ori- 
gin: Tamil, arisi; Arabic, aruz; Latin, oryza; 
Italian, iso; French, riz. It is only second 
in importance among the cereals to wheat, and 
forms the grain food of over one third of the 
human race. 

Its use by the inhabitants of China and In- 
dia extends as far back as the earliest records 
of either country. A Chinese classic describes 
minutely the drainage and irrigation works 
constructed by the Emperor Yu on the Yang- 
tse-kiang four thousand two hundred and thir- 
ty-six years ago. It was cultivated in Egypt 
fully fifty centuries ago, though not the princi- 
pal food of the latter country. Frequent Bib- 
lical references to rice are found. Herodotus 
fully describes it, as does Pliny in his treatise 
‘upon the food plants of India. While Gibbon 
‘considers that it was cultivated in Spain at the 


cheaper food, as millet or dourrha; that of 
China is principally consumed at home, though 
a good deal finds its way into this country. 
Rice varies as greatly in its appearance as it 
does in its cultivation and habits of growth. 
An English authority, H. B. Proctor, to whom 
acknowledgment is here made for much valu- 
able information on this subject, says: “There 
are far more cultivated varieties of rice differ- 
ing more from each other than there are of 
wheat or any other of the grain foods. The 
Karens, a hill-race in British Burmah, have 
names for forty varieties. Doctor Moore men- 
tions one hundred and sixty-one varieties grow- 
ing in Ceylon, besides which there are those 
grown in Africa, China, Japan, and other parts 
of the world. The colors of the grain vary 
from coal black, dark red, pink, yellow, to 
ivory white. The shapes are various, and dif- 
fer much from each other: some varieties are 
sweet, others bitter; some oily, others dry; 
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some hard and translucent, others soft and 
chalky. Botanists have classified the varieties 
into four divisions: Early Rice, Common Rice, 
Clammy Rice, and Mountain Rice.” 

Clammy Rice is little known to commerce. 
It is said to mature its seed in five months, 
and to have the advantage of growing on wet 
or dry land. 

Mountain Rice grows on the Himalayas and 
is very hardy. It does not require irrigation, 
and will stand severe cold, sometimes pushing 
its way through the snow. 

Common Rice is wholly an aquatic or marsh 
plant. It can not exist without water, and 
soon withers away if the ground becomes dry 
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plowed by dragging a species of rake or har- 
row over them, oxen and men, as seen in the 
annexed fac-simile of a Burmese drawing, some- 
times sinking ankle-deep in the soft mud. This 
certainly would be an anomalous procedure in 
our own country! 

The “paddy” or rough rice is sowed some 
time in June, after the rains have fully set in, 
on the surface of the water, to form nurseries. 
In September, when the young plants are a 
foot or more high, they are “drawn,” tied in 
bundles, and carted, or rather boated off to the 
fields prepared for their permanent reception, 
where they are transplanted by hand in rows, 
generally by women and children, who wade 


FAC-SIMILB OF A BURMESE PICTURE, SHOWING THE PROCESS OF RICE SOWING. 


before harvest time. .To this division belongs 
Burmese rice, and the process of cultivation is 
highly peculiar. 

A great portion of British Burmah, in the 
provinces of Pegu, Arracan and Tenasserim, 
especially in the delta lands of the Sutang 
ond Irrawaddy, is very low and flat, and the 
rainfall excessive, amounting to one hundred 
and thirty inches during the season. The re- 
sult is that the country is flooded from one end 
to the other with from one to twelve feet of 
water. Locomotion can only be accomplished 
by boat, and the inhabitants are confined to 
their houses. There are only three seasons, 
the cold, the hot, and the rainy. At the com- 
mencement of the latter, or about the end of 
May, the fields are prepared by cleaning them 
of weeds and. burning the stubble, and then 


about in the mud and slush like so many pel- 
icans. 

No further attention is then given the crop. 
It is never plowed or weeded. The only care 
taken is to stop the openings or sluices—corres- 
ponding in some measure, to our “trunks ”— 
in the embankments or “bunds” surrounding 
the fields, thus retaining the copious rainfall to 
nourish and protect the plant. 

In some parts of India the land is cropped 
three times a year, in Burmah only once, No 
manure is used; rotation of crops is unknown. 
The heavy rains are all the land receives to 
bring forth an abundant harvest. Yet the aver- 
age yield of the country is about thirty bushels: 
peracre. In some instances it has reached sixty 
or seventy bushels. Still the success of the crop 
is very uncertain. Proctor says: “ Where so 
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much depends upon rainfall, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that an inch or so of water, more 
or less, determines whether the receding flood 
shall leave a bright and fertile plain full of 
promise, or a ruined waste of drowned and 
rotted crops. With a late and heavy monsoon 
thousands of acres are sometimes submerged 
and the crop ruined; should the floods, how- 
ever, not be too late in the season, the ground 
is replanted a second time, and sometimes a 
third time, and the cultivator possibly saves 
his harvest. . . . With an early and deficient 
monsoon, on the other hand, the plants are not 
nourished and they yield but a scanty return.” 

The Burmese method has been partially de- 
tailed on account of its distinctive difference 
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rice, or “Carolinas” as it is known to com- 
merce, besides the varieties raised in China, 
Japan, India, and Java. Japanese, however, 
is principally upland rice and grown by dry 
culture. Chinese rice, on the other hand, is 
generally irrigated. 

And here an important distinction must be 
made. Common rice, or “ Rangoon,” as before 
stated, is essentially an aquatic plant; water is 
its life, without it, even temporarily, it withers 
and dies. Itis sown in the water, transplanted 
in the water, and ripens in the water. Early 
rice, or “Carolina,” has also generally been 
termed an aquatic plant, but most incorrectly. 
It is in reality amphibious, if a strictly zo- 
ological term may be applied to vegetation. 
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from the American system, and its essentially 
novel features. With the Burmese every thing 
is adventitious. With us little is left to chance, 
and only extraordinary cataclysms or other dis- 
astrous visitations of Providence affect the re- 
sult; and yet these have, of recent years, oc- 
curred so frequently as to make even the Amer- 
can system, despite the safeguards with which 
science surrounds it, one of extreme hazard. 
Moreover, the price of labor and consequent 
cost of cultivation is now so great, compared 
with the Burmese happy-go-lucky methods, 
that the average cost of production per pound 
is greatly in favor of the latter, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

Early Rice is to us the most important of 
the four divisions, for it includes American 


Like its congener, the alligator, it thrives in - 


two elements, demanding each at its proper 
time and interval, and perishing if confined 
unduly or excessively to either. 

But both rice and alligator are hardy and 
tough, and can withstand considerable abuse. 
The latter can be removed from his swamp and 


manage to exist in discomfort and impaired vi- - 


tality for quite a while, with merely periodical 
supplies of his favorite element. And so may 
rice be subjected to dry culture in this coun- 
try, and, watered only by the rains of heaven, 
exist and produce a moderate harvest. 

Under dry culture from fifteen to twenty 
bushels per acre is an average crop, while 
under wet culture the yield has sometimes 
reached as high as ninety bushels. 
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But it is not with upland rice that we have 
to deal. Produced from the same seed as that 
of the deltas, or vice versa, its cultivation is 
uninteresting, and very similar to that of a 
dozen crops familiar to every one, 
as may be seen by the illustration. 

Wet culture, however, on the At- 
lantic sea-board, possesses features 
of unusual and striking interest, 
and the remainder of this paper is 
devoted exclusively to its processes 
and incidentals. 

The oldest staples of the South- 
Atlantic States were tobacco, rice, 
and indigo. The two former still 
survive as important industries, 
although cotton has usurped the 
principal position; but the cultiva- 
tion of indigo has long since fallen 
into “innocuous desuetude,” and- 
few are familiar with even its ap- 
pearance. 

Rice was introduced into Caro- 
lina about the year 1700, a planter 
by the name of Woodward having 
obtained a small amount of seed from a brigan- 
tine, just from Madagascar, that had touched at 
the port of Charleston. For a long time little 
was cultivated, as it is the most difficult of all 

== = the cereals to prepare for 
food. But gradually, as 
| methods were devised for 
# cleaning it, and as the num- 
ber of slaves in the col- 
4) onies increased, it sprang 

f, into prominence, 
and by the year 
1724 the produc- 
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choicest variety, and commanded the highest 
price. 

Then came war and the Federal gun-boats. 
Monitors crawled up the creeks and shells sang 


UPLAND RICE. 


over the deserted quarters. Lines of intrench- 
ments bisected the fertile fields; embankments 
and canals were demolished; barns, dwellings, 
and mills destroyed; the neglected squares soon 
choked with reeds and sedge and saplings; and 
when peace finally came it found a desolated 
wilderness, tenanted only by the marsh-hen 
and the moccasin, while as overseer the alliga- 
tor basked in undisturbed serenity. 

Add to this the then untried and still un- 
solved problem of free negro labor, a motor 
generated in delirium and ending in paralysis, 
and it will be seen that the participle demoral- 


Z ized will but feebly describe the 
condition and prospects of the rice 
industry in 1865. The wonder is, 
not that it should have failed to 
make greater headway in the in- 
terval, but that it should have re- 
covered at all. 

In order to fully appreciate the 
wrecked state of affairs at this 
time it is necessary to understand 
the physical construction of a plan- 
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tion had reached 10,800,000 pounds. This had 
increased to 187,167,032 pounds in 1860. 

But Carolina rice, like Orleans cotton, had, 
during this period, forced its way to the top 
of the European market, was considered the 


tation. Two modes of irrigation 
are employed in America—the 
“tidal” and the reservoir or “back - water” 
system—the former on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the latter in Louisiana. The process of culti- 
vation in each case is similar, and they differ 
only in the means by which the flow is obtained, 
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Of late years many of the old sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana have been adapted to the 
culture of rice, and it is possible, in almost any 
portion of that State of innumerable bayous, 
to irrigate more or less successfully by estab- 
lishing a reservoir of back-water, to be drawn 
upon at the proper intervals. But the supply 
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nah and the rivers south of it, also enjoys this 
privilege to some extent. 

The rice lands of the Atlantic sea-board oc- 
cupy the deltas of the rivers from Pamlico 
Sound, in North Carolina, to the St. Mary’s 
River, in Georgia. They are confined in every 
instance to the fresh tide-water, the tidal flow 


CHART OF RICE PLANTATION. 


Quarter Drains. L—Locks. 

Margin Ditches. T—Trunks. 

Check Banks. B—Bridges. 
als. W—Wharf. 


Roadways. 
Exterior Embankment. 


must evidently be dependent upon the rainfall 
in the up-country, and this is capricious. Nev- 
ertheless, when the water is abundant, the 
Louisiana cultivator has the advantage of not 
being compelled to wait for spring tides, but 
can flow his land at pleasure. The North Car- 
olina planter, on the Cape Fear and Wacca- 
maw rivers, where the tides were less and the 
land levels relatively lower than on the Savan- 


being necessary for inundation, and the water, 
of course, must be free from salt. 

These narrow river strips consequently ex- 
tend from the extreme limit of brackish water 
to the extreme limit of available tide-water, a 
distance varying with the volume and location 
of the rivers. They are pure alluvium in for- 
mation, and all very similar in character. The 
soil, in many cases, is ten, twenty, or even 
thirty feet in depth to the underlying stratum 
of sand. Often the remains of prostrate for- 
ests, the result of ancient hurricanes, with lay- 
ers of ashes and Indian remains, lie buried in 
this alluvium, the logs and stumps frequently 
so near the surface as to present a serious ob- 
stacle to the ditcher, and greatly enhancing 
the cost of reclamation. This must have been 
excessive, and only under the thorough disci- 
pline and economy of slave labor was at all 
possible, As a proof of this, on the whole At- 
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lantic coast not one new rice plantation has 
been established since the war; on the other 
hand, many have been abandoned. 

The rice lands, being practically on a level 
with the sea, or elevated but a few inches above 
it, are of course, like the sult marshes, subject to 
tidal overflow. Therefore, it is necessary to 
surround every plantation, unless joining banks 
with a neighbor, with an exterior embank- 
ment. This must be sufficiently high and 
strong to resist the encroachments of spring 
tides and ordinary storms, and is generally 
constructed about five feet high, with a base 
of ten feet and a width on top of four feet. 
Even with this protection it is impossible to 
prevent extraordinary storm floods from sweep- 
ing over the plantation, as they have been 
known to rise twelve feet above low-water 
mark, or about six feet still-water level over 
the fields. 

Taking an illustrative plantation of six hun- 
dred and forty acres or one square mile for 
easy calculation, it will be found that the ex- 
terior embankment is four miles in length, and 
the interior embankments, along the canals and 
those used for roadways, as seen in the chart, 
about six miles more. The plantation is sub- 
divided by lesser embankments, called “ check 
banks,” into fields or “squares,” whose areas 
differ according to the character of the ground. 
Generally, the more irregular the surface the 
smaller the squares, some containing as many 
as thirty-five or forty acres, others as few as five 
or six. They will average, however, seventeen 
or eighteen acres each. This adds in check 
banks a further length of eight miles, making 
the gross length of embankment eighteen miles, 
with gross solid contents of one hundred and 
eleven thousand and seventy-nine cubic yards, 
or one hundred and seventy-four cubic yards to 
the acre. 

But the original cost of the embankment 
is greatly exceeded by that of the necessary 
drainage. 

Colonel Screven, who is probably the best 
authority on rice in the South, says: “The 


P drainage of the rice-fields and its annual main- 


tenance is a servitude more burdensome than 
their embankments. It is, however, also true, 
that while the rice-plant of the tidal lands is 
aquatic, or perhaps, more correctly, amphibi- 
ous, it is paradoxical in demanding the most 
thorough drainage for its successful growth. 
. . . The drains imperatively require to be not 
only thoroughly excavated in the origin, but 
to be constantly kept down to their original 


depth, and, as the land settles, to be lowered to 
the same relative depth. 

“A properly arranged plantation of six hun- 
dred and forty acres, looking to the best con- 
trol of flowing water and to thorough drainage, 
would require four parallel canals, each twenty 
feet in width and five feet in depth. The total 
length of these would be three and one third 
miles. Each would require a flood-gate at its 
extremity on the river, so arranged as to admit 
or bar the tide-water at pleasure. Along these 
canals, one on each side of each field or two to 
the field, are laid small fiood-gates commonly 
called ‘trunks,’ by which the watering and 
drainage of each field is independently regu- 
lated. The main flood-gates of the canals are 
frequently true locks, so that canal and river 
navigation may be united. The four canals 
mentioned call for the excavation of forty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine cubie 
yards, or seventy-six cubic yards per acre. 

“In addition to these canals, which are the 
great arteries of the rice-fields, each square or 
field must be surrounded by a main or margin 
ditch cut six feet wide by four feet in depth” — 
generally about fifteen or twenty feet off from 
the check bank, leaving a cultivatable margin 
between ditch and bank all around the square— 
“and parallel drains, -called ‘quarter drains,’ 
must be sunk through the fields one and a half 
to two feet in width by three feet in depth, usu- 
ally seventy-five feet apart, but, in some in- 
stances, still nearer. . . . The lineal measure- 
ment of this drainage will be ninety-four miles 
and the excavation one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand two hundred and twenty-six cubic 
yards, or two hundred and forty-six cubic yards 
per acre.” 

Summing up, the combined embankment and 
drainage on this illustrative plantation of six 
hundred and forty acres amounts to one hun- 
dred and fifteen and a third miles, or eighteen 
miles to the acre, and demands an excavation 
of three hundred and seventeen thousand two 
hundred and ninety-four cubic yards of earth, 
or four hundred and ninety-six cubic yards per 
acre. 

Some commensurate idea may thus be ob- 
tained of the immense original cost of con- 
structing a rice plantation, or even renovating 
a damaged one, and also of the attendant “ser- 
vitudes,” as Colonel Screven aptly styles them, 
constantly menacing the planter. Nor is it 
surprising that in 1860 some rice lands were 
held as high as two hundred dollars an acre, 
and paid an excellent per cent on that figure. 
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To-day, owing to the difference in the price of 
labor and the corresponding profits, these lands 
could be purchased for much less, and in every 
instance at a figure greatly below the original 
cost of construction. 

The equipment of a rice plantation varies 
with its size and location. From three hun- 
dred to five hnndred acres is about the average 
size. It scarcely pays to cultivate less than 
one hundred acres. Ona place of average size, 
sufficiently near a city or town, a rice mill 
is now a rare adjunct. Previous to the war 
nearly every large planter milled his own rice, 
doing toll work as well for his neighbors. Now 
it is found more convenient to carry the rough 
rice or paddy by boat to the big steam mills in 
the nearest city. A thresher, however, is nec- 
essary on every plantation of any size. In ad- 
dition to the common laborers who are em- 
ployed by the day, and engaged and discharged 
as convenience requires, a well-appointed plan- 
tation generally has an overseer, a trunk mind- 
er, who is always a carpenter, and a foreman 
or “leader” for the negroes, besides a few 
regular hands to care for the stock, all of 
whom are engaged by the month or year. 

As many mules are necessary as on a cotton 
plantation of the same size; for although at 
times they have nothing to do and enjoy alto- 
gether an easy life, nevertheless, when they 
are wanted they are wanted badly and in con- 
siderable numbers, as is the case during “ roll- 
ing time” in sugar planting, in order to hurry 
through a certain process by a given time. 

The planter’s busy season commences with 
the new year. The squares are cleared of stub- 
ble, plowed, and harrowed. The stubble is in 
some cases plowed in, but is commonly burned 
on the land. The ditches are cleaned out an- 
nually, as they foul quite rapidly from abra- 
sion, silt, and water vegetation; and the stuff 
so thrown out of the main ditches is laid on 
the banks. One would think that in course of 
time the latter would become considerably en- 
larged by the accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter and ditch mud thus piled on them year 
after year; but in many instances, so light and 
porous is the original soil of which they are 
composed, and so spongy and liable to rapid 
decay is the added trash, that the banks are 
annually shrinking and growing smaller under 
a process of gradual consolidation, so much so, 
indeed, that in even a well-kept plantation it 
is frequently the case that two or more squares 
temporarily join their waters by portions of 
the bank giving way. 


Single-horse plows are generally used in 
breaking up, but successful attempts have 
been made to introduce sulky and gang plows 
and screw pulverizers. The fields, however, 
are so cut up by the quarter drains that com- 
monly light, portable bridges have to be em- 
ployed in crossing the ditches, and heavy ma- 
chinery, in consequence, is not always conven- 
ient. Besides, the soil, contrary to the neces- 
sity in sugar planting, does not require deep 
breaking, 

As a rule the land is not fertilized, although 
it will not be long before the contrary will 
become the common practice. Many planta- 
tions that have been under constant culture 
since colonial times still yield good harvests; 
but the land is gradually, though fortunately 
very siowly, losing its native power. Usually 
the older fields produce rice of superior quality 
though less in quantity than the fresher lands. 

Where a field has recently been “taken in,” 
and is consequently composed of light, porous 
soil, it is not productive on account of the ab- 
sence of mineral matter. On such a field phos- 
phate and potash salts are used to advantage; 
on some of the older fields nitrogenous fertil- 
izers are occasionally applied, but not with as 
satisfactory results as in other crops. 

The paddy is sown from the second week in 
March to the middle or end of May. March 
sown rice will mature in about five months and 
fifteen days. Later plantings sometimes ma- 
ture in advance of the earlier. 

The principal motive of the planter, aside 
from important cultural objects in selecting the 
period of sowing, is to avoid harm upon the vis- 
itation of that vicious pest yet succulent dainty, 
the rice-bird. He comes in swarms twice a year 
—in the late spring and early fall—and the rice 
must be planted at such intervals as to be pro- 
tected from his ravages. And here another 
factor comes in, available spring tides. 

Both the early sowed rice and that planted 
later are protected by the “sprout” and “stretch” 
waters when the birds come in the spring. The 
former is harvested and safe from their visita- 
tion in September, and the latter is not fully 
ripened until after they have taken their flight 
further southward. 

Should a mistake be made in regard to either 
of these conditions, the rice-bird to the unpro- 


_ tected crop is as disastrous and annihilating as 


the torch oratornado. Therefore, if the planter 
misses one spring tide, he must wait and care- 
fully make his calculations so as to be able to 
utilize another for flowing. 
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Before the war the variety commonly used on 
the coast for seed was known as “ gold-seed.” 
At that time white rice was planted almost ex- 
clusively in the interior. This has now gener- 
ally superseded gold-seed, on account of its 
more certainly yielding a superior pearly lus- 
ter, because it is more readily cleaned, and be- 
cause of its earlier maturity. Bearded rice is 
sometimes used, but never on the tidal lands. 

The process of seeding is very simple; grain 
drills, similar to those in use for wheat the 
country over, with a slight adaptation suiting 
them for rice, are employed. The drills are 
set fifteen inches apart, and the land is sowed 
a little more heavily than for wheat. It is a 
noted fact that the white rice of the uplands 
affords better seed for wet culture than tidal- 
raised seed, and is preferred by planters. 

As soon as the rice is planted the “sprout 
water” is turned on to swell the grain and 
force germination. It is allowed to remain, 
according to temperature, from forty-eight 
hours to fifteen days, and then drawn off. 

Now comes a picnic for the birds. The grain 
is only slightly below the surface, soft and suc- 
culent, and crows, jackdaws, blackbirds, and 
sparrows know when the sprout water is off as 
well as does the overseer, and they flock to the 
fields like school-boys on a holiday. 

Each square, according to size, is guarded 
by one or more dusky Nimrods, and from 
dawn to dark the constant popping of the old 
army musket sounds like a regular skirmish. 
It is nothing unusual for one planter to use 
eight or ten kegs of powder a year. Strange 
to say the negroes do not relish this employ- 
ment. It keeps their attentive faculties on the 
alert all the time. Not fora moment can they 
relax their vigilance, for the birds will be down 
on the fields, and yonder is the overseer’s horse 
on the canal bank, outlined against the sky, 
and detection will follow instantly. Your gen- 
uine darkey loves to plow; the occupation suits 
him nobly; he can go “half to sleep” between 
the handles and yet manage to hold a pretty 
straight furrow. But put him at any work 
that requires the slightest mental exertion, or 
is otherwise than absolutely mechanical, and 
he is at once out of his element and worried 
accordingly. 

In from ten days to six weeks, according to 
the season and temperature, the “stretch water” 
is put on, and according to the exact stage in 
which the young sprout is at the time, is called 
either the “stretch from the point” or the 
“stretch from the fork.” 


The careful planter always endeavors to 
stretch from the point. It is well known that 
in all vegetation certain roots and sets of roots 
beneath correspond with certain leaves or other 
portions of the plant above, and this is espe- 
cially true of rice, the greatest care being nec- 
essary in watching their relative developments. 

As soon as the germ root pushes out under- 
neath the grain in search for food, a minute 
point is visible above ground, reaching-up for 
light and air. This is the embryo stalk, and 
corresponds with the germ root. The plant is 
now in the proper stage for forcing, and the 
stretch water should be put on at once. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the 
water, from tidal or other causes, is delayed, 
and the point, which is similar to that of bar- 
ley or wheat, only sharper and more delicate, 
divides and assumes the “ fork” stage, and the 
stretch that follows is from the fork instead of 
from the point. This contingency is undesir- 
able, as the plant is thereby somewhat lessened 
in vitality. 

The water is at first turned on deep, entirely 
covering the surface of the squares, and the 
young plant, drinking in the life-giving fluid, 
commences to rear its head aloft and reach up 
for light and air. The river-water is seldom 
clear—always more or less tinged with mud— 
and the tender shoot battles manfully with its 
semi-translucent covering to bask in the com- 
forting rays of the sun. 

After the rice has become sufficiently stretch- 
ed, or a few inches high—a period extending 
through from two to ten days—the water is 
slacked down to what is known as “slack-wa- 
ter gauge,” so as to show the tops of the plant 
and give it necessary air and sunshine. If the 
plant is longer than the water is deep, which is 
generally the case, it floats its upper leaves on 
the surface in long waving lines across the 
squares—a singularly attractive and beaytiful 
picture. 

It seldom happens, however, that the whole 
plantation is under the same treatment at the 
same time; for, with five or six hundred acres 
to sow, it is a difficult matter in early spring, 
with frequent interruptions from rains and bad 
weather, to seed down so large an acreage in 
time for utilizing any one spring tide for flow- 
ing. A large plantation will run five or six 
grain drills at once, and put in sometimes sixty- 
five or seventy acres daily; but even with as 
rapid work as this it is impossible to get all in 
contemporaneously. Consequently it is a com- 
mon thing to see perhaps one fourth of the 
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squares under the stretch water; another fourth 
under charge of the “gun squad,” waiting for 
the tender point to shoot; another series under 
the sprout water, and the remainder in process 
of planting, all at once. This necessarily adds 
greater interest and diversity to the process 
and prospect. 

Sometimes, too, the rice comes up mixed with 
“volunteer;” this is the product of the grain 
shaken out during the previous harvest and 
scattered broadcast over the land. This can 
generally be removed by the hoe, but where it 
is very thick it sometimes necessitates replow- 
ing and seeding, thus throwing late a portion 
of the crop. This volunteer rice is hardy and 
prolific, and externally similar to white rice, 
but the objection to it is that the berry is red, 
and greatly reduces the grade of rice with 
which it is mixed, besides totally unfitting it 
for seed. To destroy this obnoxious tare, the 
fields are sometimes thrown into dry crops for 
a year or two, or kept under water for a like 
time. 

It will be remembered that each square is 
under separate control, and, except where two 
or more are temporarily united by the check 
banks washing through, can be flowed and 
drained independently at the pleasure of the 
planter. 

A walk over the banks of a plantation at 
this period is replete with interest; at every 
step the “ fiddlers,” scurrying from under your 
feet and ducking into their holes, each one, as 
he disappears, waving aloft in defiance his 
disproportionate manicle. Yonder are small 
squads of negroes in twos and threes, dragging 
with long wooden rakes the floating trash and 
stubble blown by the wind in masses against 
the lee banks, and piling it gn the pathways. 
Over there the rattle of the grain drills is heard 
seeding down the few belated squares. Here 
is the trunk-minder with his assistant hard at 
work repairing a leak. On the canal bank is 
the overseer in consultation with the planter 
on his daily visit to the fields, his little sail- 
boat rocking at the wharf down by the quarter. 
Attention is called to a defective trunk or a 
dangerous bank; stretch water, to-morrow, 
must be turned on number six and number 
eight, and sprout water let off from seventeen 
and twenty-three. The long cord of the sub- 
merged thermometer is drawn in hand over 
hand, its reading carefully taken, and the mean 
temperature of the water for the month in the 
overseer’s handy note-book is compared with 
that of last year, and dependent operations de- 


duced and determined. From the high and 
dry squares on the further side comes the 
casual pop of the musket, while flocks of daws 
and hungry crows circle overhead, awaiting 
their opportunity to settle down on the sprout- 
ing grain. Every thing works in its appropri- 
ate groove and little is left to chance. 

The stretch water is held at the slack gauge 
from twenty to forty days, when the “dry 
root” and the leaves corresponding to it have 
put out. The amphibious and pampered plant 
has now had enough of its stimulating though 
strictly temperance beverage, and is ready for 
a period of “ prohibition,” or dry growth. 

The development of the dry root is mani- 
fested to the skilled planter by its accompany- 
ing and corresponding leaves. To one igno- 
rant of the subject the external appearance of 
the plant would indicate nothing at all, but 
the close student is familiar with every shoot 
and joint, and reads their story as from a 
printed page. Generally, however, the leaf 
alone is not depended on, but for certainty’s 
sake the plant itself is pulled up and exam- 
ined, and if the dry root has attained a length 
of from one half to three fourths of an inch, 
the plant is considered ready for the change. 

The stretch water is now taken off gradu- 
ally through a period of two to three days. 
As soon as the ground is dry—and these rice 
lands are so thoroughly drained that they dry 
much more quickly than one would suppose— 
the plow and the hoe commence their work, 
sometimes the one preceding sometimes the 
other, but always at proper intervals. 

The dry growth lasts from two to six weeks, 
in latter May and June. After the crop has 
been sufficiently cleaned the young plant, be- 
ing a foot or more high, and the open joint 
containing the embryo head having appeared 
at the base of the stalk, the “harvest flow” is 
put on. 

This works oppositely from the stretch 
water, running up from shallow to deep as 
the plant grows. The water, however, is put 
on deep at first so as to cover the land, and 
held at this depth for two days in order to de- 
stroy insects and give the soil a uniform wet- 
ting. It is then slacked down to what has 
been hitherto called the stretch-water gauge. 
Here it is kept until the joint raises itself suf- 
ficiently high, the young head being in its 
embryo form on this joint. After this the 
water is raised from time to time with the 
growth of the plant, until finally, when the 
ear shvots out, it has attained its greatest 
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depth, and covers the whole surface of the 
land in depressions—two feet and more. It is 
kept at this depth until the grain ripens. 
Before proceeding it is perhaps best to de- 
vote a few words to the enemies of the rice 
plant. These are numerous, and comprise 
both bird and insect. Its worst ravagers are 
the rice-bird, already incidentally referred to, 
and, little less destructive, the red- winged 
blackbird. But birds attack openly, and their 


; depredations are at once detected. The insect 


is more insidious, destroying in ambush, as it 
were; and the greatest care and watchfulness 
are necessary to de- 
tect their appear- 
ance before it is too 
late. 

Besides the wee- 
vil found in and 
destroying stored 
rice, there is a spe- 
cies of “ water wee- 
vil” which attacks — 
the young sprout and rice, usually 
during the stretch water, and some- 
times the grain in its sprouting - 
state before the stretch water is 
put on. 

The “grub” attacks during dry 
growth the root of the rice, usu- 
ally in June. It is destroyed eas- 
ily by the harvest water. 

The “borer,” a species similar to the sugar- 
cane borer, beds itself in the stalk during har- 
vest water. During this period, also, the “mag- 
got” attacks the root. The last is destroyed 
by removing the water, and replacing it with 
fresh water. A fuller description of these 
pests, while interesting, is rendered impossible 
by limited space, 

The crowning glory of the planter—harvest 
time—is now at hand. The varied processes in 
the cultivation of rice have been detailed in 
order from the first sowing of the seed; and in 
them all it has been shown that water, judi- 
ciously handled, is the very essence and life of 
the plant—how with this, “the most potent 
vegetative agent known in nature, the seed is 
germinated, the tender seedling stimulated and 
fostered to phenomenal growth, the more dan- 
gerous weeds and grasses drowned and extin- 
guished, the plant prepared for subsequent dry 
growth and cultivation by hand, plow, and 
hoe, and finally the water restored and raised 
to the very collar of the spathe until the last 
grain on the gravid ear is ripe. Then so re- 
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sponsive is the apparatus that the swollen flood 
may be dismissed in a night, and on the follow- 
ing morning, with the rising sun, the swish of 
the reap-hook may be heard in the teeming 
fields. In four and twenty hours, if the skies 
are propitious, the straw and the grain are dry 
and cured, and far over the level lands the 
stacks are pitched like the regulated tents of 
some great army.” 

The implement used in reaping is the ordi- 
nary reap-hook, primitive in its origin, but 
very effective in thé hands of the skilled oper- 
ators. Attempts have been made to introduce 
machinery in har- 
vesting, and so far 
with some little 
success. Possibly 
in the future some 
adaptation may be 
devised that will 
be found wholly 
available. At pres- 
ent the chief diffi- 
culties in the way 
are the presence of 
the innumerable 
quarter drains, and 
the fact that the 
straw, when cut, 
has to be placed 
carefully on top of 
the thick stubble 
to dry. If a self-bridging and straw-deposit- 
ing harvester could be invented, cutting its 
ten or twelve acres a day, it would prove a 
boon to the planter and a fortune to the inven- 
tor; for the work at present costs from one 
dollar and twenty-five to one dollar and fifty 
cents per day per hand, and returns in amount 
only about one half of an acre per hand, an- 
other most burdensome servitude. 

In from one to two days of favorable weather 
the straw on the stubble is cured and dry. It 
is then tied in bundles and cocked in stacks, 
generally about four to the acre. It can be 
threshed in a week or ten days after stacking; 
and here comes in the only really dangerous 
and adventitious period of the whole year’s 
work, for the autumnal equinox is approach- 
ing, and with it its invariable companion, a 
blustering northeaster, its severity uncertain, 
and gauged only by the prescient God of 
storms. None can be sure that his crop will 
ever feed the thresher. In a day the upheaved 
deep may ride the dams and riot amid the 
golden sheaves, and, departing, leave a salted, 
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sodden mass of worthless pulp behind. He 
can but wait and hope. 

Some plantations in badly exposed localities 
have, at great cost, constructed wooden plat- 
forms above the reach of the waters, upon 
which one or more acres of grain is stacked, 
intended to be safe and secure. But this is an- 
other servitude too expensive to be ever put in 
general operation, being, besides, unsatisfactory 
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CHART OF THE PROCESSES OF RICE CLEANING. 


in its results. Asa rule, the planter must run 
his chance after the hook has visited the field. 

Incomplete, indeed, would be this descrip- 
tion of the harvest without a last quotation 
from Colonel Screven: 

“Now this great agricultural factory is at 
rest. Its strong gates are turned against the 
tides. The late cultivated morass is dry and 
firm as the ‘red old hills.’ The stately heron 
takes his ponderous flight, the noisy marsh- 
hen stops its cackle to the coming and return- 
ing tide, and the peaceful cricket chirps its shrill 
roundelay in the protecting stubble, sweet as by 
the mountain hearth. The harvest is wholly 
ended, or in part, and now the eager farmers, 
weary with the toil and care of many months, 
turn their anxious gaze among the tumultuous 
clouds of the equinox, and pray that He who 


sends the sunshine through the rifts may stay 
the dreaded tempest and still prosper the work 
of their hands. Truly, man may curb the 
stated tides, but the Lord alone, who ‘rideth 
upon a swift cloud,’ can bit the hurricane, and 
the farmers pray through the changeful rifts 
that their work may not be ‘as the grass upon 
the housetops, which withereth before it grow- 
eth up; wherewith the mower filleth not his 
hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom.’” 

The process of preparing rice for food is ex- 
tremely complicated, far more so than that em- 
ployed in fitting for consumption any other 
grain used by man. At the same time its fea- 
tures are highly interesting, though lengthy 
and involved, the same delicacy of manipula- 
tion and watchful care being necessary in mill- 
ing as in producing the grain. Its economies, 
tov, have been reduced to a science, little or 
nothing being wasted. 

No two mills operate precisely alike, each 
employing certain processes of its own, which 
are claimed to be superior to those in use by 
any other mill. They differ only in trifles, 
however, the general processes being in the 
main identical. 

The above chart presents a clearer idea of 
the various processes and their respective pro- 
ducts than could a dozen pages of detailed de- 
scription, A few words only are necessary to 
understand it. 

After the rice is threshed on the plantation, 
it is generally conveyed by flats, sail, or steam 
vessels, to the nearest city, and delivered to 
the planter’s favorite mill. Here it is stored 
in bulk and cleaned at the pleasure of the 
owner, whenever, in his opinion, the market 
justifies a sale. 

Omitting the details of elevating and stor- 
ing the rough rice, which are similar in great 
measure to the processes used in wheat eleva- 
tors, it is only necessary to start with the rice 
from the bins where it has been stored either 
according to apparent grade or according to 
ownership. 

The first process is “screening” to remove 
foreign particles, trash, and foot-stalks. The 
paddy then passes to the “milling stones,” 
where the outer husk is removed. The rice 
falls through an opening in the upper stone, 
and the revolution of this stone, or “runner,” 
as it is called, over the “bed-stone,” which, as 
its name indicates, is fixed, produces, or is sup- 
posed to produce, a draught, which causes the 
grains to fall into a semi-upright position at an 
angle of about 45°. The runner, revolving 
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over the bed-stone at a distance above it equal 
to about two thirds the length of the rice 
grain, then cracks or splits open the husk, the 
grain dropping out, and husk and grain both 
passing out together. The moving grains have 
a uniform centrifugal motion from the center 
of the stones to their circumference. They 
can be raised or lowered, and regulated with 
nice adjustment for large or small grain. 
From the stones the material passes into a 
horizontal screen, called the “screen blower,” 
where the ground-up chaff and small particles 
of ground grain, reduced by 
the action of the stones, are 
separated and blown out. This 
is used to mix with the rice 
flour. Some grains of rough 
rice have gone through the 
stones without being husked; 
these now pass over the head 
of the horizontal screen and 
are conveyed back to the 
stones. The main portion of 
the chaff blown out of the 
screen is carried to the “shak- 
er,” where the small particles 
of broken rice still remaining 
are separated, in order that nothing may be 
wasted, and then passed from the shaker to 
the “chaff fan,” where they join the residue 
from the screen blower (see chart) consisting 
of all heavy particles other than the unhusked 
head-rice and a little remaining chaff, which is 
left to give the rice elasticity under the pestles. 
Passing from the chaff fan, which separates 
still more of the chaff, the rice goes into the 
“ground rice bin.” This is a long gallery over 
the pestles, so arranged that the rice is distrib- 
uted regularly over the holes or sluices leading 
to the mortars beneath, into which it is deliv- 
ered in a constant stream that may be in- 
creased, diminished, or stopped at pleasure. 
The rice is now of a white or mixed white 
and yellow color. The outer covering or 
husk has been cracked off and nearly all the 
loose chaff removed, and the next process 
is the “skinning” or decorticating process, 
which is accomplished by the pestles. It is 
necessary to remove the yellow, gluey cover- 
ing of the grain to give it the creamy color 
so much desired. This the pestles do by fric- 
tion. The mortars hold from four to six bush- 
els each, and are made of wood cased with 
iron; the pestles are also of wood cased with 
iron at the lower end, are about ten feet long 
and four hundred pounds each. The mortars 


Me 


are ranged in a long row, boarded in so as to 
resemble somewhat the counter in a shop, only 
lower. The pestles are raised and dropped 
into the mortars by means of a huge horizon- 
tal revolving drum as long as the mortar 
counter and fitted with spokes, which, as the 
drum revolves, pass into and under slots in 
the pestles, raising them up, passing out and 
dropping them suddenly with a heavy thud 
into the mass of rice in the mortars. Each 
one can be stopped and pinned in place with- 
out interfering with the others. 


MILLING STONES. 


Strange to say, the heavy weight of the pes- 
tles breaks very little grain. 

When sufficiently decorticated the contents 
of the mortars, consisting now of flour, fine 
chaff, and cleaned rice of a dull, filmy, creamy 
color, are removed to the “ flour screen” where 
the flour is sifted out. From thence the rice 
and fine chaff go to the “ fine-chaff fan,” where 
the fine chaff is blown out and mixed with the 
other flour. This rice flour, as we call it, or 
more properly “rice meal,” as our English 
neighbors term it, is very valuable as stock feed, 
being rich in hydro-carbons as well as albu- 
minoids. It sells readily at about twelve and 
a half dollars per ton, and is cheap at that 
price. 

From the fine-chaff fan the rice goes to the 
“cooling bins,” which the heavy frictional pro- 
cess through which it has just passed render 
necessary. It is allowed to remain here for 
eight or nine hours, and then passes to the 
“brush screen ” whence the smallest rice and 
what little flour is left pass down one side, and — 
the larger rice down the other. 

The grain is now clean and ready for the last 
process—polishing. This is necessary to give 
the rice its high pearly luster, and makes all 
the difference imaginable in its appearance. 
The polishing is effected by the friction against 
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the rice of pieces of moose-hide, tanned and 
worked to a wenderful degree of softness, 
loosely tacked around a double cylinder of 
wood and wire gauze. 

From the polishers the rice goes to the “sep- 
arating screens,” composed of different sizes of 
gauze, where it is divided into its appropriate 
grades, then barreled, headed, and made ready 
for market. 

After it gets there it is by no means certain 
that a profit passes into the planter’s pocket. 
The margin is so small that the average cost 
of production per pound nearly equals the sell- 
ing price, and the profits altogether depend on 
the ability of individuals either to exceed the 
average yield or to reduce their operating ex- 
penses below the average cost. 

The average production is in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty bushels per acre, and the average 
expenses, including interest on land, amount to 
about $1.17 per bushel, or 4.83 cents per pound. 
In the Savannah market, fair rice is now quoted 
at 3.25 to 8.75; good, at 4.25 to 4.75, and prime, 
at 5.25 to 5.50, thus leaving but a narrow mar- 
gin, and to secure even this the grade must be 
of the highest quality. 

Still rice planting, aside from its hazard, can 
be classed as a moderately profitable employ- 
ment; but all planters agree that as an indus- 
try it can only exist by sufferance. So long as 
the national government protects our planters 
from competition with the Coolie and Ryot 
labor of the East—a labor costing eleven cents 
a day against sixty cents in this country-—just 
so long and no longer can the rice industry sur- 
vive. Before the war American rice required 
no protection. Our slave labor was sufficient in 
itself to bar competition. Now things are dif- 
ferent. Asiatic rice can be landed at our ports 
for 2.90 cents per pound. The existing import 
duty of 2} cents per pound would bring the 
cost of Asiatic rice up to 5.15 cents per pound 
against 4.33 for home rice, leaving a margin of 
only .82 of a cent in favor of American rice. 
This is further reduced in the case of domes- 
tic exports by the cost of transportation from 
Southern to Northern ports. . 

This advantage is consequently so small that 
even under it the increase in the importation 
of foreign rice for some years past and at pres- 


ent is considerably greater in proportion than 
the increase in American production. The ag- 
gregate imports are also greater than the total 
American crop, and while the former increases 
yearly in greater ratio than the latter, the price 
to consumers is being steadily lowered. 

The home crop, in the year 1870, amounted 
to 47,348,000 pounds and the imports to 43,- 
123,939. In 1885, the home crop was 108,028,- 
760 and the imports were 119,074,517. During 
this period there has been a decrease of about 
fifty per cent in the price. This speaks for 
itself. 

Nearly one third of the total importation, or 
87,997,167 pounds consisted of granulated or 
broken rice, not subject to the tariff of two and 
a quarter cents per pound, but admitted under 
an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. One 
fourteenth of the whole amount is Hawaiian 
rice, admitted duty free under the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty—if any treaty can be termed 
reciprocal which admits of a balance of trade 
against this country of over one hundred per 
cent! 

Were the rice lands capable of utilization 
for any other purpose, the threatened aban- 
donment of rice culture would not mean, as it 
does, overwhelming disaster. No other crop 
than rice can profitably respond to the heavy 
servitude of wet culture; and to adapt the 
lands to successful dry culture requires a num- 
ber of years of intermediate preparation, delay, 
and loss, which, under existing circumstances, 
means little less than absolute and irretrieva- 
ble ruin. 

But American genius is fertile in expedients, 
and new adaptations are daily made. And it 
can not now be long ere machinery shall com- 
pletely supplant fingers, steam harvesters shriek 
defiance in the rice-fields to Ryot and Coolie, 
and the tariff itself become a matter of abso- 
lute indifference. Until then, as now and of 
old, the mellow furrow will be turned, the seed 
planted and nurtured, the harvest tides will ebb 
and flow, the reap-hook ring merrily on the 
stubble, and in the prosperous seasons the preg- 
nant barges roll from field to mill weighted to 
the water’s edge with their loads of golden 
grain in the cool reflex of a past and harmless 
equinox. 


Hugh N. Starnes. 
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AT TWILIGHT. 


Last eve I heard a merry-piping quail 
Call like a flute upon the uplands cold— 
A door of autumn turned on hinge of gold, 
What time the twilight walked the thickets pale; 
In the deep woods the falling nuts like hail 
Dropt to earth, and, like an outlaw bold, ‘ 
The frolic squirrel sought his airy hold, 
Bearing his booty in his fingers frail. 
The leaves fell down on all the forest ways, 
Shook by the wind, and ‘neath the neighboring hedge 
The cricket rang his mass-bell in the grass, 
Calling the dusk to vespers; low in praise 
Twittered the robins on the woodland’s edge 
With jocund calls whene’er a mate did pass. 


Ah, many leaves that deep wood lay within, 

Brown, purple, gold, upon the chilly earth! 

And on the boughs the gum-balls in sere mirth 
Like castanets shook whenever the night wind thin 
Stirred the unsleeping leaves within the glen. 

A sleek, gray rabbit wondering had come forth 

Upon the paths; and lo! the Dusk had birth 
When the clear treble of the piping wren 
Smote all the woodland with its liquid calls, 

That seemed to bind the twilight into sheaves; 

And down thro’ all the hollows, moist and musk, 
Feeding and chattering o'er the cones and bulls, 
Gathered the robins on the crackling leaves— 
God’s little children nutting in the dusk. 


And lower still the sunset sank, and far 
The twilight’s girdle flashed within the west, 
Hung on the low horizon’s woody crest, 
Flowing beneath, far through, a ruby bar 
Becalmed in heaven below eve’s crystal star: 
Low barked the squirrel from his swaying nest; 
Nuts fell, leaves shook, the birds sought place of rest 
With much of gossip and low-chittering war; 
And still, searce heard beneath the clumps and boughs 
Where leaned the hazels in the rushing wind— 
Their nuts down-dropping in the mad wind’s flight— 
Like Hagar, driven from her master’s house 


In hunger, careless where the path may tend, 
Wandered His robins in the gathering night. 


Charles J. 0’ Malley. 
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WAR PRISONS AND WAR POETRY. 


Srconp Paper. 


O desirable an opportunity for permanent 
and convenient record of war’s doings do 
the pages of the Brvovac furnish for Southern 
soldiers, and for our comrades of the Blue as 
well, that a few more relics of war verses, 
written mostly in military prisons, will be 
here drawn for your readers from dusty and 
time-worn note-books, handed down from the 
prison-days of more than twenty years ago, 

Not more than two of the specimens of war 
verses here presented for record have ever ap- 
peared in print, so far as the knowledge of the 
writer goes. These are the shorter pieces— 
“My Love and I,” and the “ Vacant Chair.” 
These were published only in fugitive form, in 
newspapers during or soon after the war, and 
the “ Vacant Chair” has appeared also in more 
lasting form as sheet-music. 

First will be given one of the best poems of 
that most gifted and versatile of our Southern 
prison - poets, Colonel William S. Hawkins. 
Since my former sketch, seeking to embalm 
some of his beautiful, soul-stirring verses in 
the pages of the Brvovac, friendly inquiries 
have been made of me by letter whether any 
of Colonel Hawkins’ poems were published in 
book or pamphlet form soon after the war. I 
do not know that they were. A residence of 
nearly sixteen years in California since the war 
—so far removed most of the time from our 
war-scenes and war-thoughts—prevented my 
being posted with certainty on this and similar 
points connected with war comrades, our inter- 
est in whom can not flag while life and its mem- 
ories last. But I learned, in some way, soon 
after the war, that Colonel Hawkins’ devoted 
wife designed to publish a collection of his 
poems. It would have been worthy of his 
memory and his themes. I am not aware, 
however, that any of his writings have ever 
heretofore appeared in print, except in the 
fugitive and very perishable form of newspa- 
per literature, and that during and immediately 
following the war. If any of the verses of that 
truly brilliant and vivacious soldier-poet—who 
died about the close of the war, so far as I have 
been able to learn—have ever appeared even 
in pamphlet form, the writer, for one, will be 
pleased to know. Will not some surviving 
friend of Colonel Hawkins give us some in- 
cidents in his life, and some of the thrilling 
adventures of the noted “ Hawkins’ Scouts” 
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of Middle Tennessee, gallantly commanded 
by him during the stirring scenes of 1863? 
Such adventures they certainly had, as the 
fading memories of many a prison chat will 
bear witness. Such scenes should not be al- 
lowed to die with their actors. It can scarcely 
be that all the members of that heroic body of 
Tennessee cavalry now lie buried and forgotten 
with that buried past whose history they aided, 
not in writing, but in making. 

It is pleasant, even at this distant day, to re- 
call the extreme and admiring devotion to Col- 
onel Hawkins, even amid the trying scenes of a 
rough and doleful military prison, as shown by 
several young members of his “Scouts” who 
shared with him his prison-life. The pleasant 
companionship of a Lieutenant Spence, I es- 
pecially remember, and often recall his peculiar 
and bold mode of escape from a really strong 
prison-guard in broad daylight on the streets 
of Nashville. Here are the facts of his remark- 
able escape. 

Whenever enough prisoners were collected 
in the distributing prison, the Nashville peni- 
tentiary, they were marched under guard to the 
provost marshal’s office, a plain brick building 
not far from Mrs. James K. Polk’s beautiful and 
noted residence. One bright cold day in Jan- 
uary, 1868, with streets and sidewalks covered 
in places with packed snow and ice, a batch of 
fifty or sixty prisoners, mostly officers, were 
marched along the rather retired streets from 
the penitentiary to the provost marshal’s and 
thence to the handsome State Capitol, to have 
their names properly recorded before they were 
sent to some permanent prison-camp. 

They were guarded by twenty or thirty men 
of the Veteran Corps with rifles loaded and 
bayonets fixed for immediate action in case of 
any attempt at escape. Near the head of the 
column was Lieutenant Spence, dressed in a citi- 
zen’s suit, including a black felt hat and heavy 
black overcoat, sent him by some of the Good 
Samaritan ladies of Nashville. By the time we 
reached the provost marshal’s office, the guard 
had become somewhat social with the chatty 
prisoners, and rather careless; and more or less 
citizens, passing to and fro, were near the col- 
umn, at times conversing with some of the 
prisoners. 

‘When the order to halt was given at the pro- 
vost’s door, Spence did not stop, but quietly and 
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boldly walked on near a citizen or two that 
happened to be passing. The attention of the 
guards in front being luckily called to the rear 
at the time, none of them detected Spence’s act, 
and he passed on unmolested. Turning down 
another street at the next corner, he disappeared 
and was never seen by any of our party again. 
Some of his fellow-prisoners, who watched his 
surprising venture, expected every moment to 
hear a “halt” or a bullet sent after him; but, 
much to their joy and relief, nothing of the 
kind occurred. 

We afterward learned, through fellow-pris- 
oners, that he soon reached a friend’s house in 
Nashville, and escaped in safety from the well- 
guarded city to his command; but was subse- 
quently captured and returned to the old pen- 
itentiary. What was the final fate of this 
courageous young officer we never knew. 

But Spence was not the only man who es- 
caped from our batch of prisoners the same 
day. A Captain Anderson, a small man with 
dark complexion and thick black hair and 
beard, had quite a similar escape just a few mo- 
ments before our friend Spence “took French 
leave.” As the hard snow and ice on some of 
the sidewalks put them in fair skating condi- 
tion, we occasionally passed boys sliding up 
and down them. At a cross street, where a 
crowd of boys were so amusing themselves, 
Captain Anderson, having on citizen’s clothes, 
and taking advantage of his size, used a good 
opportunity and slid off with the boys. That 
was the last either we or our guard saw of An- 
derson. 

Your contributor did not witness these re- 
markable escapes, as he was on crutches from 
a severe wound, and could not keep up with 
the column, but I learned the details from re- 
joicing comrades upon our return to our cells 
after enrollment. From incidents related to 
me by Captain Anderson, in our prison com- 
panionship previous to his escape, his career 
as a soldier must have been marked by many 
similar adventures. He was in the secret ser- 
vice on our side. As a type of such adven- 
tures, he told me an incident that happened 
while he was engaged in such service for Gen- 
eral Leonidas Polk. He had, on one occasion, 
managed to make his way as a Confederate spy 
to General Buell’s headquarters. "While in the 
tent of Buell’s adjutant-general he had occasion 
to especially notice an officer, in Federal uni- 
form, looking over official papers there. On 
his return to General Polk’s headquarters soon 
afterward, what was his astonishment to rec- 
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ognize this same officer in Polk’s tent, only 
this time he wore the gray. He at once indi- 
cated to Polk his uneasiness, and the General 
withdrew with him outside of the tent. When 
he told Polk of the astonishing recognition, the 
General reassured him by saying it was all 
right, as this man was in his employ and con- 
fidence, just as Anderson was. 

Another escape, which occurred from the 
Nashville penitentiary about the same time, is 
equally worthy of record Among us, in that 
noted prison, were a few Federal soldiers, sen- 
tenced there by court-martial, all of us occupy- 
ing together the front building, under the old 
belfry, but kept entirely separate from the 
convicts, whom we could see, going to and fro 
in their striped clothes, only through our back 
windows, which were strongly grated with iron 
bars. The only entrance to our quarters, a nar- 
row front door, was always securely guarded 
by an armed sentinel, and the only gate in the 
high brick wall which surrounded the small 
front yard of the penitentiary was always 
guarded by another armed soldier in the 
day-time, but he was occasionally removed at 
night. 

Among the “ Boys in Blue” who shared our 
prison quarters on the kindest of terms, for 
“a fellow-feeling made us wondrous kind,” was 
a bright, manly young fellow, whose name and 
offense I have forgotten; but, if I remember 
rightly, he had been a courier for some general, 
and his offense was grave enough to confine 
him for some months within those rather re- 
puisive brick walls, where some thoughtful 
“reb” had written the couplet: 


“ This was once a felon’s cell, 
But now it is where patriots dwell.” 


Becoming tired of his confinement, he deter- 
mined to escape, and hitting upon the follow- 
ing plan, he made it “ work like acharm.” He 
observed that, whenever Federal couriers came 
with letters in large official envelopes, they 
were allowed to pass the sentinels, in and out, 
“ without let or hindrance.” Having occasional 
access to the office of Major Horner, the com- 
mandant of the prison, he managed to secure 
a big official envelope. Filling and addressing 
it properly, and buttoning up his neat blue 
uniform in regulation style, he walked out of 
prison one fine morning, merely showing his 
fat, official envelope to the two sentinels, who 
saluted him in regular military style as he 
marched with soldierly step to his well-earned 
freedom. 
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My first selection of war verses for this 
sketch is one of Colonel Hawkins’ most pop- 
ular poems entitled, 


TRUE TO THE LAST. 


The bugles blow the battle call, 
And through the camp each stalwart band 
To-day in serried column forms 
To strike for home and native land. 
Brave men are fighting by my side, 
Our banners floating glad and free, 
But yet amid this brilliant scene 
I give my thoughts to thee! 


The horsemen dashing to and fro, 
The drums with wild and thundrous roll, 
The sights and sounds—all things that tend 
To kindle valor in the soul— 
These all are here, but in the maze 
Of squadrons moved with furious glee, 
Still true to every vow we made, 
I give my thoughts to thee! 


The deep booms spite the troubled air, 
Each throb proclaims the foeman near, 
And, faintly echoed from the front, 
I hear my gallant comrades cheer. 
With joy of heroes marching on, 
Through blood this glorious land to free, 
I give to freedom here my life, 
But all my thoughts to thee! 


And yet, beloved, I must not think 

What undreamed bliss may soon be mine; 
It would unman me in the work 

Of guarding well my country’s shrine. 
Here on this sword I write my troth, 

These words shall yet thy solace be ; 
They ‘Il tell how in this last fierce hour 

I gave my thoughts to thee! 


Along the east, the holy morn 

Reviews life’s many cares and joys, 
This hour I hope some wish for me 

Thy pure and tender prayer employs; 
Another beauteous dawn of light 

These eyes, alas! may never see, 
But even dying, faint and maimed, 

I still would think of thee! 


And then in coming years that roll, 
When scenes of peace and brightness throng, 
And round each happy hour is twined 
The wealth of friendship, love, and song, 
Go to his grave whose heart was thine, 
And by that spot a mourner be— 
* One tear for him, thy loved and lost, 
Whose last thoughts clung to thee! 


In a former prison sketch, last May, it was 
mentioned that Major Lamar Fontaine was one 
of our prison companions at Camp Chase, and 
that he sometimes wrote verses for The Camp 
Chase Ventilator, or Rebel 64-Pounder. He oc- 
casionally showed his friends other poems to 
aid in substantiating his claims as the reputed 
author of “All Quiet Along the Potomac.” Two 
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samples of these are now given, for which I 
am indebted to the prison note-book of a fel- 
low-prisoner of those days, General R. B. Vance, 
now the Assistant Commissioner of Patents at 
Washington. It is entitled, 


ONLY A SOLDIER. 


“Only a soldier!’ I heard them say, 
With a heavy heart I turned away, 
And heaved a sigh ; 
Then watched the tramp of the horses’ feet, 
As the hearse moved slowly down the street, 
And hot tears dimmed my eye. 


“ Only a soldier!’’ confined in there— 
A father’s joy and a mother's care, 
Torn from his home. 
Now a maiden sighs for his return, 
On his sister’s cheek the tear-drops burn, 
For her soldier-brother’s gone. 


* Only a soldier!’’ I thought anew, 
As fancy came, and I quickly drew 
“ The parting hour 
That hour he left at his country’s call, 
To place himself as a living wall 
Where sterner men might cower. / 


In dreams he'd seen friends kneeling down 
To raise his head from the battle-ground, 
And thus he'd say, 
“ Tell my father that fighting I fell, 
*Mid hammering shot and screaming shell, 
When the South had won the day.” 


Alas! he never had dreamed of death, 

But as borne on whistling bullet’s breath, 
’Mid muskets flashing, 

And where the war-dogs howling loud 

Breathe with sulphur-smoke a battle cloud, 
The shells with thunders crashing! 


But a fevered cot is his battle-ground, 

And slowly, calmly in death he’s bound 
To the “ Far-off Land.” 

No gentle sister's spirit is there, 

E’en in stranger’s form, with tender care 
To bathe his dry, burning hand. 


The dark sod hides the form of the dead, 

Dew-drops kiss no more that pale forehead 
Nor gleam on his hair. 

Life’s hope is gone! Life’s sorrowings o'er, 

His spirit is on the “ echoless shore,” 
Dwelling with angels up there. 


Thus unwept, unmourned he sank to rest, 
E’en by human sympathy unblest, 

To an unknown grave! 
God, who notes e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
Shall, in the dread resurrection, call 

To Heaven the soldier brave! 


Major Fontaine informed us that he wrote 
the above lines before his capture and impris- 
onment, in April, 1862, while serving in Mis- 
sissippi. 
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The following verses were written by Lamar 
Fontaine in Camp Chase on the death of a fel- 
low-prisoner: 


THE PRISONER’S FAREWELL. 
AIR: Bingen on the Rhine. 


A prisoner from a Southern clime lay dying in Camp 
Chase, 
And not a ray of hope lit up his ghastly, sunken 


ace 
While a comrade sat beside, as his spirit winged 


away, 

And bowed with listening ear to hear all he should 
say. 

Then the dying prisoner faltered, as he took his com- 
rade’s hand, 

And said: ‘‘I ne’er again shall tread the South, my 
native land, 

Here, take this letter and these rings to distant friends 
of mine, 

For I was born in Southland where the pale moon 
loves to shine. 


“Tell my brothers and my sisters, when they meet 
and gather round 

To hear this shameful story in my childhood’s play- 
ing ground, 

That I met death's struggle firmly, and when at last 

won, 

I gently lay, a silent corse, beneath this Northern 
sun; 

But that I might and could have lived again to greet 
them there, 

Had but the cruel Northman shown the least of mercy 


here. 

Tell them how oft I longed to stand beneath that old 
tall pine, 

And list to the mock-bird carol where the pale moon 
loved to shine. 


“Tell that ‘other,’ not a sister, that no more those 
days shall come, 

That I used to spend with her in her happy Southern 
home, 

That she seems to stand before me, as when she bade 
me go 

To fight my Southland’s battles against her Northern 
foe. 

Now her little hands seem lying so soft and dear in 
mine, 

And again I see the tear-drop steal and on her fair 
cheek shine, 

But I never more shall meet her in that distant tropic 


clime, 

Nor hear her gentle voice with the sea-born zephyrs 
chime. 

“Then tell my dear old mother, these tears I can not 
check, 

That I ne'er again shall twine my arms around her 
neck, 

And feel her gentle kiss when my evening work is 
done. 

Oh! friend, I know that those blest days are now for- 
ever gone, 

And I feel the chilly death-damp as it stealeth o’er 
my face, 


And my shackled form now soon shall sleep in its 
narrow resting-place ; 

And I never more shall wander in that noble South- 
ern clime, 

And hear the mock-birds carol where the pale moon 
loves to shine.”’ 
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His voice grew hoarse, and on his ‘‘ bunk”’ he moaned 
death’s sullen rattle ; 

His form was cold; he’d nobly fought a hard life’s 
final battle. 

Silent I gazed upon his form, as swift his spirit fled, 

And felt the prisoner from Southland in bleak Camp 
Chase was dead. 

Tearful, where wintry northern blasts may sound his 
funeral knell, 

Calmly and sad we buried him in a lonely, quiet 
dell. 

His bones now rest there bleaching in that dark, win- 
try clime, 

But his spirit’s wandering where the pale moon loves 
to shine. 


These lines, written by General R. B. Vance 
while in Fort Delaware, were prompted by the 
following sentiment in Frank Leslie’s Weekly: 
“We know a great deal about war now; but, 
dear readers, the Southern women know more ; 
blood has not dripped on our door-sills yet, 
shells have not burst above our homesteads— 
let us pray they never may.” 


WAR'S DOINGS. 


Many a gray-hair’d sire has died, 

As falls the oak to rise no more, 
Because his son, his prop, his pride, 

Breathed out his last, all red with gore; 
No more on earth, at morn, at eve, 

Shall youth and age entwine as one; 
Nor father, son, for either grieve— 

Life’s race, alas! for both is done! 


Many a mother’s heart has bled, 
While gazing on her darling child, 
As in its tiny eyes she read 
The father’s image, kind and mild; 
For ne’er again his voice will cheer 
The widowed heart, which mourns him dead, 
Nor will his kisses dry the tears 
Fast falling on the orphan’s head! 


Many a little form will stray 
Adown the glen and o’er the hill, 
And watch with wistful looks the way 
For him whose step is missing still, 
And when the twilight steals apace, 
O’er mead, and brook, and lonely home— 
And shadows cloud the dear, sweet face, 
The cry will be, ‘‘Oh! papa, come!’’ 


Many a home’s in ashes now, 
Where joy was once a constant guest, 
And mournful groups there are, I trow, 
Who ’ve neither house nor place to rest ; 
And blood is on the broken sill 
Where happy feet of erst did go; 
And every where, by field and rill, 
Are sickening sights and sounds of woe! 


There is a God who rules on high— 
The widow’s and the orphan’s friend— 
Who sees each tear and hears each sigh, 
That these lone hearts to Him may send ; 
And when in wrath He tears away 
The reasons poor which men indite, 
The record-book will plainer say 
Who’s in the wrong and who is right. 
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Among the most spirited and admired verses 
from General Vance’s facile and prolific pen 
were the following, written at Fort Delaware, 
near Philadelphia, in April, 1864: 


THE SOUTH. 


My sunny South! my sunny South! 
Thou land of joy to me, 

The blissful clime where sinless youth 
Was spent in peaceful glee ; 

To-night from bars and prison walls, 
On pinions light and free, 

My spirit breaks its many thralls 
And wildly seeks for thee. 


On hill and brake and rushing tide, 
And city’s lofty spire, 

And silver stream and valley wide— 
The home of son and sire— 

With tireless wing and swelling heart, 
Which naught around may stay, 

I’ll burst these cords and chains apart, 
And seek thee far away. 


The eye may droop, the form may bend, 
The hair be touched with gray ; 

Nor night, nor morn, blessed peace may send 
To cheer the captive’s way ; 

Butsentry's tread, nor musket bright, 
Nor all the dread array 

Which Northmen use to show their might 
Can cause the soul to stay. 


I'll seek thy fields and woodlands wild, 
Thy own savannahs fair ; 

And be again the happy child 
That lived and sported there ; 

And when in sleep I view thy streams, 
Which flow forever free, 

My gladdest, brightest, sweetest dreams 
Shall be of home and thee. 


Uncomfortable and dispiriting as close con- 
finement in a rough war prison was likely to be, 
a vein of humor would sometimes creep into 
the effusions of prison-life. "Witness the fol- 
lowing, published anonymously during the 
war, from a prisoner at Johnson’s Island, in 
Lake Erie: 

MY LOVE ANDI. 


My love reposes on a rosewood frame— 
A “bunk” have I; 
A couch of feathery down fills up the same— 
Mine’s straw—but dry. 
She sinks to sleep at night with scarce a sigh, 
With waking eyes I watch the hours creep by. 


My love her daily dinner takes in State— 
And so do I(!); 

The richest viands flank her silver plate— 
Coarse grub have I; 

Pure wines she sips at ease her thirst to siake, 

I pump my drink from Erie’s limpid lake! 


My love has all the world at will to roam— 
Three acres I; 
She goes abroad, or quiet sits at home— 
So can not I; 
Bright angels watch around her couch at night, 
A Yank, with loaded gun, keeps me in sight. 


A thousand weary miles now stretch between 
My love and me; 

For her this wintry night, cold, calm, serene, 
I waft my plea, 

And hope, with all my earnestness of soul, 

To-morrow’s mail may bring me my parole! 


There’s hope ahead! We’ll one day meet again— 
_ My love and I; 
We'll wipe away all tears of sorrow then, 
Her lovelit eye 
Will all my many troubles then beguile, 
And keep this wayward “‘reb”’ from Johnson’s Isle. 


Permit me to close these selections by repeat- 
ing our prison version of the touching and pop- 
ular song, “The Vacant Chair,” as it was sung 
in those prison-days of vivid, though now dis- 
tant memories. They are copied from an old 
prison-diary, and may differ slightly from later 
versions: 

THE VACANT CHAIR. 


We shall meet, but we shall miss him, 
There will be a vacant chair ; 
We shall linger to caress him, 
When we breathe our evening prayer. 
When a year ago we gathered, 
Joy was in his bright, blue eye, 
But our golden cord is severed, 
And our hopes in ruin lie. 


Sorrow fills our fireside lonely, 
But with pride our bosoms swell 
At remembrance of the story 
How our noble Willie fell ; 
How he strove to bear our banner 
In the thickest of the fight, 
To uphold our Southern honor 
With the strength of manhood’s might. 


True, they tell us wreaths of honor 
Shall entwine his youthful brow; 
But that soothes the anguish only 
Sweeping o’er our heart-strings now. 
Sleep to-night, thou early fallen, 
In thy green and narrow bed, 
Dirges from the Southern cypress 
Mingle with the tears we shed. 


Let us not forget these humble contributions 
to poetry, nor the trying scenes which gave 
them birth—such scenes as we can but hope 
our children and our children’s children may 


never witness. Seman Wa. Wright. 
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THE LAST OF THE NEW ORLEANS FENCING-MASTERS. 


ERHAPS there is no class of citizens of 
New Orleans—the Marseilles of the west- 

ern world—about whom so little is generally 
known as our Spanish element. I do not refer 
to those numerous West Indian and foreign 
residents who speak Spanish—Cubans, Manilla- 
men, Mexicans, Venezuelans, natives of Hon- 
duras, ete.—or even to our original Spanish 
Creoles, descendants of those colonists who 
have left us few traces of the ancient Spanish 
domination besides a few solid specimens of 
Latin architecture and a few sonorous names 
by which certain streets and districts are still 
known. The old Spanish Creole families exist, 
indeed, but they have become indistinguishable 
from the French Creoles, whose language, man- 
ners and customs they have adopted. The true 
Spanish element of modern New Orleans is 
represented by a community of European im- 
migrants, who preserve among them the vari- 
ous customs and dialects of the mother coun- 
try, and form an association of about three 
hundred families. They are more numerous 
than the Greeks, mostly heavy cotton-buyers 
and wholesale merchants, who have their own 
church; more numerous than the Portuguese, 
who have a large benevolent association; but 
much fewer than the Italians and Sicilians, 
who control the whole fruit and fish trade, and 
own fleets of sailing craft and lines of steam- 
ers. Yet, for various reasons, the Spaniards 
are less publicly visible than the other Latins; 
they live in the less-frequented parts of the 
city, they pursue special callings, and form 
special industrial organizations; they have their 
own trades-unions, their own benevolent asso- 
ciations, their own priests, physicians, and law- 
yers, and before 1853 they formed an excellent 
militia corps, the Cazadores. This fine body vol- 
untarily disbanded because of the refusal of 
the governor to permit them to suppress a 
great anti-Spanish riot, incited by Cuban refu- 
gees. The governor wisely preferred to trust 
the work of suppression to the cooler-blooded 
and disinterested American militia, justly fear- 
ing the consequences of giving rein to the rage 
of the Spanish soldiery, mostly Asturians, Cat- 
alonians, and Biscayans. Since the disband- 
ment of its military organization the Spanish 
community, though numerically as strong as 
ever, has almost disappeared from public view. 


Whether Catalonians, Biscayans, Gallegos, 
Asturians, or men from the Balearic Islands, 
nearly all of these Spaniards are inter-associ- 
ated as brothers of one order, and Catalan is 
the prevalent dialect. At their meetings, in- 
deed, Castilian is supposed to be the official 
tongue; but should any discussion of an ex- 
citing nature arise, the speakers involuntarily 
abandon the precise speech of the Academia 
for the rougher and readier argumentative 
weapon of dialect. 

A great number of these men are in business 
on their own account; those who are not inde- 
pendent are, for the most part, fresh immi- 
grants or elder sons beginning life; and the 
trade generally followed is tobacco manufac- 
turing. Many Spaniards own factories. So 
soon as a young man lays by a certain sum, 
he marries—usually either a Creole of the 
poorer class or a European woman, Irish, Eng- 
lish, or German—and thus it happens that al- 
most every one of our Spaniards above thirty 
is the head of a large family. 

The New Orleans Spaniard has all the self- 
reliance, the shrewdness, the economy, and the 
sobriety of the Italian; he has less patience, 
perhaps, and is more dangerous to provoke; 
but strangely enough, crimes of violence are 
almost unheard of among the Spaniards, while 
they are fearfully common among our Sicilians, 
who practice vendetta. Moreover, the Span- 
iard is rarely found among the criminal classes; 
if he happens, by some extraordinary chance, 
to get into trouble, it is because he has used 
his knife or other weapon, not as a skulking 
assassin but as an open enemy. Colonel J. A. 
Fremaux, for many years in command of the 
second police district, and for many years also 
captain of the prison, tells me that in all his 
experience he did not remember a single case of 
crime among the Spanish immigrants, with the 
exception of a few assaults made under extreme 
provocation. In one instance, which appeared 
at first to form an anomaly, the arrested party 
proved to be not a Spaniard but a gypsy. 
Here, as well as elsewhere, the Spaniard is re- 
served, grave, pacific; but if aroused beyond 
endurance he becomes a very terrible antago- 
nist. As a rule, he fraternizes with the Creole, 
but has more or less antipathy for the Cubans 
and Mexicans, who do not share his patriotism. 

There are few Spanish houses in the anti- 
quated portions of the city where a visitor will 
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not observe a certain portrait or photograph— 
the likeness of a vigorous, keen-eyed man, with 
a slightly curved nose, long firm lips, facial 
muscles singularly developed, and a fair beard 
having that peculiar curl in it which is said to 
indicate a powerful constitution. The face is 
a very positive one, though not harsh, and the 
more you observe it the more its expression 
pleases. If you should happen to visit a Span- 
ish home in which the photograph is not visi- 
ble, it is more than probable that it is treasured 
away in the armoire or somewhere else; it has 
become one of the Spanish penates. Buta few 
years ago it was an even more familiar object 
in Havana, perhaps also in far Madrid; and 
the Havanese soldiery, the voluntarios, the loy- 
alists, the Spanish ladies, were eagerly pur- 
chasing copies at the rate of two pesos per 
copy. Thousands upon thousands were placed 
in Cuban parlors. Still, the original of that 
picture, photograph, or engraving (for the 
likeness of the man has been reproduced in 
many ways) is not a prince, a diplomat, or a 
soldier, but a private citizen of New Orleans, a 
member of our Spanish community. His face 
is now seldom seen on Canal Street, but he is 
still a very active and vigorous man, despite 
his three-score and ten years. He is a hero, 
and a titled hero who won his fame by sole 
virtue of those qualities named in enamel upon 
the golden cross he is privileged to wear: Vir- 
tus et Honor—* Virtus,” of course, with the 
good old Roman signification of the word, 
which is valor. 


II. 


Sefior Don José Liulla, or Pepe Llulla, as he 
is more affectionately styled by his admirers, is 
a person whose name has become legendary 
even in his life-time. While comparatively few 
are intimate with him, for he is a reserved man, 
there is scarcely a citizen who does not know 
him by name, and hardly a New Orleans ur- 
chin who could not tell you that “ Pepe Llulla 
is a great duelist who has a cemetery of his 
own.” Although strictly true, this informa- 
tion is apt to create a false impression of some 
connection between Pepe’s duels and Pepe’s 
necropolis; the fact being that none of his en- 
emies repose in the Louisa-street Cemetery, 
which he owns, and that he has never killed 
enough men to fill a solitary vault. There is, 
in short, no relationship between the present 
and the past occupations of the cemetery pro- 
prietor; but before speaking of the former, I 
may attempt to give a brief outline of the ca- 


reer of this really extraordinary character who 
won his way to fortune and to fame by rare 
energy and intrepidity. 

Pepe was born near Port Mahon, capital of 
Minorca, one of those Balearic Islands whose 
inhabitants were celebrated in antiquity for 
their skill in the use of missile-weapons, and 
have passed under so many dominations— 
Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, Moorish, Span- 
ish, French, and English. His own uncommon 
dexterity in the use of arms, however, does not 
appear due to any physical inheritance from 
ancient Balearic forefathers, as he traces back 
his family to a Moorish origin. This assertion, 
in view of Pepe’s chestnut. hair and bluish-gray 
eyes, would seem untenable unless we reflect 
that those desert horsemen who first invaded 
Spain in the cause of Islam were mostly Ber- 
bers, kindred of the strange nomads who still 
preserve their fair skins and blue eyes under 
the sun of the Sahara—the “ Veiled People,” 
who are known afar off by their walk, “long 
and measured, like the stride of the ostrich.” I 
can not say that Pepe is really a Berber; but 
he possesses physical characteristics which har- 
monize well with the descriptions in Henri 
Duveyrier’s “Les Touareg du Nord;” and 
Southern Louisiana is full of surprises for the 
ethnographer. The photograph, which ob- 
tained so much celebrity, was taken more than 
fifteen years ago, and Pepe has but slightly 
changed since then. He is only a little grayer, 
and remains very erect, agile, and elastic in his 
movements; a man about the average height, 
rather vigorously than powerfully built. He 
attributes his excellent physical preservation to 
his life-long abstinence. No liquor ever passed 
his lips, and his nerves still retain the steadiness 
of youth. 

Pepe’s imagination was greatly impressed 
during early boyhood by the recitals of sailors 
who used to visit his father’s home at Port 
Mahon; and his passion for the sea became so 
strong as he grew older that it required con- 
stant vigilance to keep him from joining some 
ship’s crew by stealth. Finally,when an Amer- 
ican captain—John Conkling, of Baltimore, I 
believe—made known in Port Mahon that he 
wanted an intelligent Spanish lad on his ves- 
sel, Pepe’s parents deemed it best to allow their 
son to ship as cabin-boy. He remained several 
years with the Captain, who became attached 
to him, and attempted to send him to a school 
to study navigation, in the hope of making a 
fine sailor of him. But the boy found himself 
unable to endure the constraints of study, ran 
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away and shipped as a common seaman. He 
went with whalers to the antarctic zone, and 
with slavers to the West African coast, and, 
after voyaging in all parts of the world, en- 
tered the service of some merchant company 
whose vessels plied between New Orleans and 
Havana. At last he resolved to abandon the 
sea, and to settle in New Orleans in the employ 
of a Spaniard named Biosca, proprietor of a 
ball-room and café. Being a very sinewy, de- 
termined youth, Pepe was intrusted with the 
hazardous duty of maintaining order; and, 
after a few unpleasant little experiences, the 
disorderly element of the time recognized they 
had found a master, and the peace of Biosca’s 
establishment ceased to be disturbed. 

Pepe soon began to visit the popular fencing- 
schools of New Orleans. He was already a 
consummate master in the use of the knife 
(what thorough Spaniard is not?) but he soon 
astonished the best tirewrs by his skill with the 
foils. 

At that time fencing was a fashionable amuse- 
ment. It was the pride of a Creole gentleman 
to be known as a fineswordsman. Most of the 
Creole youths educated in Paris had learned 
the art under great masters; but even these 
desired to maintain their skill by frequent visits 
to the salles d’armes at home. Indeed, fencing 
was something more than a mere amusement; 
it was almost a necessity. In New Orleans, as 
in Paris, the passions of society were regulated 
if not restrained by the duel; and the sword was 
considered the proper weapon with which gen- 
tlemen should settle certain disputes. But the 
custom of dueling prevailed in New Orleans to 
an extent unparalleled in France since the pe- 
riod of the Revolution. Creole society in Louis- 
iana was an aristocratic and feudal organization 
based upon slavery, Planters and merchants 
lived and reigned like princes; the habit of 
command and the pride of power developed 
characters of singular inflexibility; passions, 
tropicalized under this strong sun of ours, as- 
sumed a violence unknown in calmer France, 
and the influences of combined wealth and 
leisure aided to ferment them. Three or four 
duels a day were common; this number was 
often exceeded; and young men seemed anx- 
ious to fight for the mere ferocious pleasure of 
fighting. A friend tells me this queer reminis- 
cence of the old régime: “A party of young 
Creoles, slightly flushed with wine, are return- 
ing from an evening entertainment. The night 
is himinous and warm; the air perfumed with 
breath of magnolias; the sward is smooth, 


level, springy as an English turf. Suddenly 
one of the party stops, feels the sod with his 
foot, and, leaping nearly to his own height, 
vociferates, ‘Quel lieu pour se battre!’ (What a 
place for a fight!) His enthusiasm proves con- 
tagious; a comrade proposes that the party 
shall take all possible advantage of the situa- 
tion. Sword-play begins, at first jestingly; 
then some fencer loses his temper, and the con- 
test all at once becomes terribly earnest, to end 
only with the death of several participants.” 

The demand for fencing-masters was amply 
supplied by foreigners and also by some local 
experts, maitres @armes whose names are now 
remembered only by a very few venerable citi- 
zens. The most celebrated were L’ Alouette, an 
Alsatian; Montiasse, also an Alsatian and Na- 
poleonic veteran; Cazéres, of Bordeaux; Bau- 
doin, of Paris; the two brothers Rosiére, of 
Marseilles; Dauphin, a famous expert (killed 
at last in a shot-gun duel which he had reck- 
lessly provoked). Behind these fading figures 
of the past, three darker ghosts appear: Black 
Austin, a free negro, who taught the small- 
sword; Robert Séverin, a fine mulatto, after- 
ward killed in Mexico, and Basile Croquére (I 
am not sure that I spell the name correctly), 
also a mulatto, and the most remarkable col- 
ored swordsman of Louisiana. Those of my 
readers who have not seen Vigeant’s beautiful 
little book, “Un Maitre d’ Armes sous la Res- 
tauration,” may perhaps be surprised to learn 
that the founder of the modern French school 
of swordsmanship, and the greatest swordsman 
of his century, was a mulatto of San Domingo, 
that famous Jean Louis, who in one terrible suc- 
cession of duels, occupying only forty minutes, 
killed or disabled thirteen master-fencers of 
that Italian army pressed into service by Na- 
poleon for his Peninsular campaign. 


III. 


It was under L’Alouette that Pepe princi- 
pally studied; and the fencing-master, finding 
after a time that his pupil excelled him, ap- 
pointed him his prevét or assistant. In a suc- 
cession of subsequent encounters the young man 
proved that, though he might have one or two 
rivals with the foils, he had no real superior 
among the maitres darmes. Then he began 
to study the use of other varieties of weapons; 
the saber, with which he became the most ex- 
pert perhaps in the South; the broad-sword, 
with which he afterward worsted more than 
one accomplished English teacher. With the 
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foil, which is only-a training weapon and al- 
lows of a closer play, fine fencers have been 
able to make some good points with him; but 
with the rapier or small sword he was almost 
invulnerable. With fire-arms his skill was not 
less remarkable. Pepe’s friends were accus- 
tomed to hold a dollar in their fingers or a 
pipe between their teeth for him to shoot at. 
Twenty years ago he would often balance an 
egg on the head of his little son, and invari- 
ably break the shell with a Colt-ball at the dis- 
tance of thirty paces; with a rifle he seldom 
failed to hit any small object tossed in the 
air, such as a ball, a cork, or a coin. 
L’Alouette and his pupil became very warm 
friends; their intimacy was only once chilled 
by an unfortunate incident. At a time when 
the bowie-knife was still a novel arm in New 
Orleans, L’ Alouette insisted upon a public con- 
test with Llulla, the weapons to be wooden 
bowies with hickory blades. Pepe had no 
equal, however, in the use of a knife of any 
sort; and L’Alouette, finding himself repeat- 
edly touched and never able to make a point, 
lost his temper and made a violent assault on 
the young Spaniard, who, parrying the thrust, 
countered so heavily that the fencing-master 
was flung senseless to the floor with two ribs 
fractured. But the friendship of the two men 
was renewed before long, and continued until 
L’Alouette’s death several years later. Llulla, 
in whose arms he died, succeeded him as a 
teacher, not only of fencing, but also of the 
use of fire-arms. He did not, indeed, teach the 
knife, but he has often given surprising proofs 
of his skill with it. A gentleman who is quite 
expert with most weapons, told me that after 
having succeeded in persuading Pepe to have a 
sham contest with him only a few years ago, he 
received the point of Pepe’s mock weapon di- 
rectly in the hollow of his throat almost at the 
very first pass, and was repeatedly struck in 
the same place during five or six vain efforts to 
make a point. None of the serious contests in 
which Pepe has engaged lasted more than a 
few moments; he generally disabled his adver- 
sary at the very outset of: the encounter. 
Although remunerative in those days, the pro- 
fession of fencing-master did not suit Llulla’s 
energetic character. He kept his salle d’ armes, 
but hired assistants, and only devoted so much 
of his own time to teaching as could be spared 
from more practical duties. He had already 
laid down the foundation of his fortune, had 
brought out from Minorca his mother and 
brother, had married, and commenced to do 


business on his own account. Few men have 
attempted as many different things as he has 
with equal success. He built slaughter-houses 
and speculated in cattle; he bought up whole 
fleets of flatboats and sold the material for 
building purposes (working all day up to his 
waist in water, and never getting sick in con- 
sequence); he bought land on the other side of 
the river and built cottages upon it; he built a 
regular Spanish bull-ring and introduced bull- 
fights; he bought a saw-mill and made it pay, 
and finally purchased the Louisa-street ceme- 
teries, after accumulating a capital of probably 
several hundred thousand dollars. During the 
war he remained faithful to the Union, declar- 
ing that he could not violate his oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. After the war he 
bought the island of Grande Terre, in the Gulf 
(excepting, of course, the government reserva- 
tion on which Fort Livingston and the Bara- 
taria Light-house are situated) a wild, wind- 
swept place, to which cattle from neighboring 
islands sometimes swim in spite of the sharks. 
In summer it is a fine pleasure resort for sea- 
bathers, and Pepe could never wholly separate 
himself from the sea. 

During all those years Pepe kept his fenc- 
ing-school, but rather as a recreation than as a 
money-making establishment. He is now the 
last of the old fencing-masters, and although 
he has practically retired from public life will 
not refuse to instruct (gratis) pupils introduced 
to him by personal friends. For nearly half a 
century he was the confidant and trainer of 
New Orleans duellists, and figured as second in 
more than a hundred encounters. The duello 
is now almost obsolete in the South; and Cre- 
ole New Orleans is yielding in this respect to 
the influences of Americanization. It is fully 
three years since Pepe’s services were last called 
into requisition. 

While his formidable reputation as an ex- 
pert often secured him against difficulties 
and dangers to which another in his position 
would have been exposed, it did not save him 
from the necessity of having some twenty or 
more affairs of his own. In half a score of 
these affairs his antagonists weakened at the 
last moment, either apologizing on the field or 
failing to appear at all, and that only after 
having attempted to take every advantage at- 
tached to their privilege of the choice of weap- 
ons. One individual proposed to fight with 
poniards in a dark room; another with knives 
inside a sugar hogshead; anotlier wanted a 
duel with Colt revolvers, each of the principals 
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to hold one end of the same pocket-handker- 
chief; another proposed that lots should be 
drawn for two pistols—one empty, the other 
loaded; and a Cuban, believing no such weap- 
ons procurable in New Orleans, proposed to 
fight with machétes; but, to the horror of the 
man, Pepe forthwith produced two machétes, 
and proposed to settle the ditliculty then and 
there, a proposal which resulted in the Cuban’s 
sudden disappearance. Only once was Pepe 
partly thwarted by a proposition of this sort, 
when some Havanese filibuster proposed that 
both principals and witnesses should “fight 
with pvisoned pills,” lots to be drawn for the 
pills. Pepe was willing, but the seconds de- 
clared they would not take the pills or permit 
them to be taken. Several of Llulla’s duels 
were undertaken in behalf of friends, while 
he was actually acting in the réle of second 
only, and when one of the principals could 
not fulfill the duties of the moment. On a 
certain occasion the second of the opposite 
side, who was a German fencing-master, de- 
clared his principal in no condition to fight, 
and volunteered to take his place. “We ac- 
cept,” replied Llulla instantly, “but in that 
case you shall deal, not with my principal but 


, with me!” Ten seconds later the German lay 


on the ground with a severely gashed arm and 
both lungs transpierced. It was seldom, how- 
ever, that Pepe cared to wound an antagonist 
so severely; and although he has had duels or 
difficulties with men of most European nation- 
alities, only two men died at his hands, after 
having placed him under the necessity of kill- 
ing or of being killed. In none of his duels, 
even at the time when the duel regulated so- 
ciety, was he actuated by other motives than 
friendship or pride; and the only gift he would 
ever accept from the man whose part he as- 
sumed, was a weapon of some sort. But his 
admirers have treated him so well in this re- 
spect that he now possesses a perfect arsenal, 
including all kinds, not only of swords but of 
rifles, pistols, revolvers, poniards, cutlasses, etc., 
which forms quite a curiosity in itself. Since 
the war Pepe has had no personal difficulties, 
except those assumed in the cause of Spanish 
patriotism; but these affairs first made him 
really famous, and form the most interesting 
incidents of his singular career. 


After having long been the headquarters of 
the Cuban filibusters, New Orleans was vio- 


lently convulsed, in 1853, by the fate of the 
Lopez expedition, and serious outbreaks oc- 
curred, for the results of which the Spanish 
government subsequently demanded and ob- 
tained satisfaction from the United States. It 
was Pepe Llulla who at that time saved the 
Spanish Consul’s life, by getting him out of 
the city safely to the plantation of a compa- 
triot. Pepe’s own life was then menaced; and 
though none ventured to attack him in broad 
daylight, his determination and courage alone 
saved him from several night-attempts at as- 
sassination. After the Lopez riots the anti- 
Spanish fury died down to be revived again in 
1869 by another Cuban tragedy. But in 1869 
the United States garrison was strong, and 
there was no serious rioting. The rage of the 
Cuban revolutionaries vented itself only in 
placards, in sanguinary speeches, in cries of 
Death to Spain! and in a few very petty out- 
rages upon defenseless Spaniards. Pepe Llulla 
challenged one of the authors of the outrages, 
who, failing to accept, was placarded publicly 
as a coward. 

Then he resolved to take up the cause of 
Spain in his own person, and covered the city 
with posters in English, in French, and in 
Spanish, challenging all Cuban revolution- 
aries, either in the West Indies or the United 
States. This challenge was at first accepted by 
a number, but seemingly by men who did not 
know the character of Llulla, for these Cuban 
champions failed to come to time, a few declar- 
ing they respected Pepe too much to fight him; 
yet at the same time a number of efforts were 
made to assassinate him—some by men who 
seemed to cross the Gulf for no other purpose. 
Fortunately for himself Pepe has always 
proved an uncommonly hard man to kill; 
moreover, he had become so accustomed to 
this sort of danger that it was almost impossi- 
ble to catch him off his guard. Even gangs 
bold enough to enter his house or place of bus- 
iness had been terribly handled; and a party 
of seven drunken soldiers who once attempted 
to wreck his establishment left five of their 
number hors de combat, felled by an iron bar. 
Again, a Mexican, who had hidden behind a 
door to attack Llulla with a knife, had his 
weapon wrested from him and was severely 
beaten for his pains. The Cuban emissaries 
and others fared no better in 1869. Two men, 
who concealed themselves in the cemetery at 
dusk, were unexpectedly confronted with Pepe’s 
pistols, and ordered to run. for their lives,which 
they proceeded to do most expeditiously, leap- 
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ing over tombs and climbing over walls in their 
panic. Another party of ruffians met the Span- 
iard at his own door in the middle of the night, 
and were ingloriously routed. Once more, hear- 
ing that a crowd of rowdies were collecting in 
the neighborhood after dark with the intention 
of proceeding to his house, Llulla went out and 
attacked them single-handed, scattering them 
in all directions. 

At last the Cubans found a champion to op- 
pose to the redoubtable Pepe, an Austrian ex- 
officer who had entered the Cuban revolution- 
ary service, a soldier of fortune, but a decid- 
edly brave and resolute man. He was a good 
swordsman, but considering the formidable 
reputation of his antagonist, chose the pistol 
as a weapon more likely to equalize the dispar- 
ity between the two men. The conditions were 
’ thirty paces, to advance and fire at will. When 
the word of command was given, the Spaniard 
remained motionless as a statue, his face turned 
away from his antagonist; while the Austrian, 
reserving his fire, advanced upon him with 
measured strides. When within a short dis- 
tance of Llulla he raised his arm to fire, and at 
that instant the Spaniard, wheeling suddenly, 
shot him through both lungs. The Austrian 
was picked up, still breathing, and lingered 
some months before he died. His fate proba- 
bly deterred others from following his exam- 
pie, as the Cubans found no second champion. 

The spectacle of a solitary man thus defying 
the whole Cuban revolution, bidding all ene- 
mies of Spain to fight or hold their peace, evoked 
ardent enthusiasm both among the loyalists of 
Cuba and the Spaniards of New Orleans. Pepe 
soon found himself surrounded by strong sym- 
pathizers, ready to champion the same cause; 
and telegrams began to pour in from Spaniards 
in Cuba and elsewhere, letters of congratula- 
tion also, and salutations from grandees. There 
is something particularly graceful and sympa- 
thetic in Spanish praise; and in reading those 
now faded missives, hung up in pretty frames 
upon the walls of Pepe’s dwelling, I could not 
help feeling myself some of the generous en- 


thusiasm that breathed in them: “Felicitamos 
cordialmente y afectuosamente al pundonoroso y 
valiente Senor Llulla; ofriciendole, si neckssario 
fuere, nuestras vidas” ( Voluntarios de Artille- 
ria). . . . “Los Voluntarios de Cardenas ad- 
miran y abrazan al valiente Senor Lulla” (El 
Comandante La Casa). . . . “Felicitamos al 
Sefior Llulla por su noble, generosa, y patriotica 
conducta, ofriciendole nuestra cobperacion en to- 
dos tiempos y lugares.” 

Such telegrams came fluttering in daily like 
Havanese butterflies, and solicitations for Pepe’s 
photograph were made and acceeded to, ahd 
pictures of him were sold by thousands in the 
streets of the great West Indian City. Mean- 
while the Cubans held their peace, as bidden. 
And then came from Madrid a letter of affec- 
tionate praise, sealed with the royal seal, and 
signed with the regent’s name, Don Francisco 
Serrano y Dominguez, el Regente del Reino, 
and with this letter the Golden Cross of the 
Order of Charles III (Carlos Tercero), and a 
document conferring knighthood, libre de gas- 
tos, upon the valiant son who had fought so well 
for Spain in far-away Louisiana. 

But I have yet to mention the most exqui- 
site honor of all. Trust a Spanish heart to de- 
vise a worthy reward for what it loves and ad- 
mires! From Havana came one day a dainty 
portrait of Pepe Llulla worked seemingly in 
silk, and surrounded by what appeared to be a 
wreath of laurels in the same black silk, and 
underneath, in black letters upon a gold ground, 
the following honorific inscription: “A Don 
Jose SostENEDOR DE LA 
Honra NACIONAL ENTRE LOS TRAIDORES DE 
New Orteans.” But that woven black silk 
was the silk of woman’s hair, the lustrous hair 
of Spanish ladies who had cut off their tresses 
to wreathe his portrait with! It hangs in the 
old man’s parlor near the portrait of his dead 
son, the handsome boy who graduated at West 
Point with honors, and when I beheld it and 
understood it, the delicious grace of that gift 
touched me like the discovery of some new and 
unsuspected beauty in human nature. 


Lafcadio Hearn. 
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GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON. 


HERE has been among the biographers of 
General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall) a 
disposition to dwell upon his brilliant achieve- 
ments and remarkable exploits as a military 
man to such an extent that the peculiar excel- 
lences and virtues of his private life are hardly 
known beyond the circle of his acquaintance 
at his home in that quiet, old-fashioned town, 
Lexington, Virginia. 

I was associated with General Jackson almost 
daily for about five years, in the ante-bellum 
days. I was a cadet at the Virginia Military 
Institute four years, while he was professor of 
natural philosophy and instructor in artillery 
tactics. Later I was a member of Judge Brok- 
enbrough’s law class a year, a part of which 
time General Jackson boarded at the Lexing- 
ton Hotel. Ordinarily he was very quiet, but 
very polite, giving respectful attention to every 
remark addressed to him. 

The Virginia Military Institute was organ- 
ized in 1836. Early in the present century, 
when all the territory west of the Blue Ridge 
was exposed to Indian attacks, the State erected 
an arsenal on Jordan’s Point, a high hill over- 
looking North River and about a half mile 
from the town of Lexington. A company of 
regularly enlisted men were kept here as a gar- 
rison. When the country west of them was 
settled up, the Indians were driven back and 
the soldiers, having nothing else to do beyond 
a little guard duty, fell into bad habits, com- 
mitted petty depredations, and became drunken 
and worthless. 

The staid, orderly Scotch-Irish citizens, who 
predominated largely in that part of the Valley 
of Virginia, were not very tolerant of the vices 
and excesses of the soldiers, and steps were 
tuken to disband the garrison and substitute 
therefor a military and scientific school. The 
legislature approved the scheme, passed the 
necessary laws, and soon an efficient corps of 
students was enrolled. 

The United States Military Academy was 
taken as a model. Its uniform, rules, and reg- 
ulations and course of instruction were adopted, 


- and graduates of West Point were employed, 


commissioned by Virginia, and assigned to duty 
as instructors. This school was in successful 
operation when General Jackson returned from 
Mexico at the close of the war with that coun- 
try. His health had been so seriously impaired 
by that trying campaign that he felt it his duty 


to resign his commission of Brevet-Major in 
the army, and return to his native State. The 
army register shows that T. J. Jackson gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy, 
July 4, 1842, and was assigned to duty with 
General Taylor. He soon gave evidence of that 
genius which has since been acknowledged and 
commended by the greatest lieutenants of mod- 
ern times. His first promotion was in 1847, 
when he was made First Lieutenant in Magru- 
der’s Battery; then brevetted Captain “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles 
of Contreras and Cherubusco;” again, and very 
soon, brevetted Major “for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in the battle of Chepultepec.” 
In 1853 he was commissioned Major by the 
Governor of Virginia, and assigned to duty in 
the Virginia Military Institute. 

My introduction to him, when I was a cadet 
and fourth-class man, is as follows: In Septem- 
ber Major Jackson returned from his summer 
leave of absence, was at his post preparing the 
second class for its course in applied mechanics. 
I was, in cadet parlance, “a plebe,” had been in 
school about a month, and had heard from the 
old cadets wonderful stories of Major Jackson’s 
strictness in adhering to discipline. One day 
about ten a. M., as I was going to my quarters 
from the class-room, I was hailed by an officer, 
as I supposed, and called into a room on the sec- 
ond stoop of the barracks. There I found several 
cadets, dressed in blue coats, with swords and 
sashes. The one who had bailed me said rather 
sharply to a secretary, who was seated by a 
table and busily writing, “ Make out that requi- 
sition and send it by this plebe to the quarter- 
master, and you, fellow, take it to that office,” 
pointing to a room. “Get the officer there to 
sign it, and then go up town and bring what it 
ealls for. Be quick about it, I must have it 
here before dinner roll-call.” I touched my 
cap, as I had been taught when I spoke or was 
spoken to by an officer, and walked briskly to 
the door of the room that had been designated. 
I knocked, a cadet opened the door, and asked 
what I wanted. I informed him that I had a 
paper for the officer in there. He took in the 
situation, and allowed me to enter. I walked 
up to the officer, who was seated on a rostrum, 
looking at a book before him. Before he had 
time to raise his eyes, I had doffed my cap and 
was presenting my requisition in as polite a 
manner as I could assume. He took the paper, 
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gave it a hasty glance, and, without changing 
countenance, pointed to a bench near him, and 
ordered me to wait until he dismissed the class. 
The cadets who were not at the blackboards 
gave me significant looks, and with difficulty 
concealed their merriment. 

I was woefully uncomfortable, but kept my 
seat until the recitation was concluded and class 
dismissed. The officer or instructor then ad- 
dressed me with a kind, pleasant smile on his 
face, “ Do you know what this paper contains?” 
T had risen from the seat I occupied and stood 
before him cap in hand; in reply to his ques- 
tion, I told him how it came into my posses- 
sion, and what I was ordered to do with it. 
That I did not know one half the officers, and 
as the gentleman who gave me the order wore 
a blue coat, sash, and sword, I supposed he had 
authority. He said he did not censure me at 
all, that the cadets were in the habit of quiz- 
zing the new-comers, and some one was play- 
ing a joke on me. The order I brought was a 
bogus requisition for high-heeled socks, pickled 
crow-bars, and a box of Spex’s best cigars. I 
had not dared te open the order, and when ad- 
vised of its absurd nature my embarrassment 
was painful. He observed this, and to relieve 
me, asked how long I had been at the Institute, 
from what part of the State I hailed, ete. His 
manner before the class was stern, he sat erect 
with his coat buttoned to the chin, but now he 
was kind and pleasant, and I shall never forget 
my first encounter with Stonewall Jackson. 

Owing to his rigid adherence to duty and 
the extreme care he took to fulfill the rules and 
regulations to the very letter, the cadets and 
sometimes the professors would say he was 
crazy, or what we would now denominate a 
crank, but I always felt assured he was a great 
and good man. 

The next time I remember seeing General 
Jackson was at the grave of his wife, Miss 
Julia Junkin, daughter of Rev. Dr. Junkin, 
President of the Washington College, to whom 
he was married the first or second year of his 
life at the Military Institute. She died, after a 
brief illness, in November or December; I re- 
member the corps of cadets escorted her body to 
the place of burial. It was a cold, snowy day, 
and General Jackson’s appearance is indelibly 
impressed upon my memory. With cap in 
hand he stood by the side of the open grave. 
He was extremely pale, but calm and resigned. 
He did not shed a tear, yet every one who saw 
him was impressed with the intense agony he 
was enduring. Referring to this great trial 
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some months after, to a particular friend, he 
said, “I do not see the purpose of God in this, 
the most bitter, trying affliction of my life, but 
I will try to be submissive though it break my 
heart.” In a day or two after the interment 
of the body he was at his post, and pursued 
his even, quiet, regular life. He had grown 
paler, but beyond this, and the bit of crape on 
his cap and the handle of his sword, no one 
would have known the severe ordeal through 
which he had passed, nor the bitterness of that 
intensely passionate soul. His sorrow was too 
deep for tears, too sacred for the eye of the curi- 
ous, unsympathizing world. 

It was customary for the corps of cadets to 
devote several weeks each spring to artillery 
drill, General Jackson commanding the battal- 
ion. We had a four-gun battery; the carriages 
and caissons were trim and light; the pieces, 
six-pound caliber. The cadets managed them 
by hand with ease and dexterity. At one of 
the drills, 2 cadet, whose name I forbear to 
mention, became offended at Major Jackson, | 
and when he thought he was unobserved, the 
Major’s back being turned toward him, he 
threw a brickbat at him with all his strength. 
The Major did not notice the cowardly act. 
The next morning, when Major Jackson was 
coming to his class-room, he had to pass imme- 
diately under the windows of the barracks. 
This same cadet sought to gratify his base, 
cowardly nature by throwing a brickbat down 
upon him from the window of a room on the 
fourth stoop. Again he failed to notice the 
act, although the brick came near striking 
him. He passed on without looking up. Of 
course such conduct was condemned by the ca- 
dets, some of whom were cognizant of both 
acts. At last the professors heard of it, and 
one asked Major Jackson why he did not seek 
to discover the miscreant and report him. He 
replied, “The truth is, I did not want to know 
that we had such a coward in the corps of ca- 
dets.” He was proud of the corps of cadets, 
and sought by precept and example to impress 
the very humblest with a high sense of honor 
and true courage. He had by far the most dif- 
ficult branches included in the course of in- 
struction pursued by the school; that is, the 
application of mathematics to natural philos- 
ophy. Bartlett’s Mechanics was our special 
dread. He was, however, thoroughly conver- 
sant with every principle, and had the elabor- 
ate equations at his fingers’ end. This required 
the closest application, and he did not shrink 
from subjecting his mind to severe discipline. 
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During his hours for study he would discard 
paper and pencil, turn his face to the wall, that 
nothing might distract his attention, and work 
out in his mind the most difficult problems. 
He preferred studying in his wife’s chamber, 
but was not disturbed by conversations carried 
on between her and her intimate friends, whom 
she often received in her bed-room. 

I never was close to him on the field of bat- 
tle but once; that was on the hill not far from 
the Henry House, at the first battle of Manas- 
sas. He was extremely pale, but his eyes glared 
with an unnatural brilliancy. It was on that 
oceasion that Colonel Baylor, of Augusta 
County, rode hurriedly up to him and said, 
“General, my men are armed with the old 
flint-lock musket, and not half of them will 
fire.” He replied, “ If you will examine it, you 
will find that old musket has the best bayonet in 
the world. Use the bayonet, Colonel.” Ina 
short while the Federal troops began to give 
way, and it is possible that this circumstance 
turned the tide of battle. I have seen the 
statement somewhere, that General Bee said 
to him, “General, they are beating us back,” 
and Jackson’s reply was, “ We will give them 
the bayonet, sir.” This may be true, but it is 
probable that the remark made to Colonel Bay- 
lor was afterward claimed to have been made 
to General Bee. I will never forget the ter- 
rific fighting that evening about three o’clock— 
the roar of artillery, the screaming, bursting 
shells, the rattle of small arms. The smoke 
blinded me; I stooped low to see how to lead 
my men. We were almost exhausted, and burn- 
ing with thirst. Beauregard galloped by; this 
gave us some hope, and we cheered him and 
pressed on. The Federals fought desperately. 
At last I saw Jackson, and I felt safe, for his 
presence always inspired his men with confi- 
dence. That evening he was shot through the 
bridle- hand. General Imboden approached, 
called his attention to the fact, and suggested 
surgical aid. Jackson said, “ It is a mere scratch, 
sir.’ His hand was bound up with a sash, he 
continuing on the field until the engagement 
ceased. He then repaired to the place where 
the wounded had been collected. The sur- 
geons were busy, of course. One of them see- 
ing General Jackson, approached, and offered 
his assistance. The General insisted that the 
surgeon attend to those who were more seri- 
ously hurt than himself, saying he preferred 
waiting until the private soldiers were relieved. 

To return to his life at the Military Institute 
I remember the following incident: 


Ten days previous to the 4th of July—the 
commencement day of the school—the Board 
of Visitors, who were annually appointed by 
the Governor, met in Lexington to supervise 
the examinations of the classes, ete. One day 
was appointed for artillery drill, and on that 
day two or three of us concluded we would 
have some fun at the expense of the Board. 
We secreted the breast of an old cadet-coat, 
with its numerous brass buttons, in the ammu- 
nition chest. A half dozen members of the 
Board were sitting near the Superintendent’s 
house, when, in the course of the drill, we were 
ordered to fire (we were using blank cartridges) 
in that direction. I managed to ram home the 
piece of coat upon the charge of powder. The 
gunner was in the secret, and ranged the piece 
to strike the side of the house above the heads 
of the spectators. At the discharge of the gun 
the buttons rattled against the shingles and 
weather-boarding, causing the Board to scatter 
in haste. Though we secretly enjoyed this 
picce of folly, General Jackson was deeply 
mortified at our indiscretion. He remained 
silent until the close of the drill. He then or- 
dered the squad of men who were working 
the piece to appear before him. He told us 
how much he was mortified by our conduct, 
and more especially on that day when he 
wanted to make a fair display of our skill be- 
fore the Board of Visitors. He did not seek 
to discover the guilty parties, nor did he report 
the officer who had charge of the gun. After 
making a short speech to us, he started to his 
quarters. I was heartily ashamed of myself, 
and told my confederates I thought we ought to 
go to Major Jackson and apologize for the mis- 
demeanor. Only one agreed with me, and he, 
poor fellow, was afterward slain in battle. We 
immediately followed the Major. Overtaking 
him I, as spokesman, told him how sincerely 
we regretted what we had done; that we had 
no idea of harming any body or thing. He 
paused a moment, then remarked, “I, too, 
young gentlemen, am very sorry you were so 
thoughtless; but I am glad you have had the 
courage to acknowledge it.” 

The year before this he made a hasty tour of 
Europe, returning in October, as well as I re- 
member. He was invited to deliver a lecture 
before the old Franklin Society—the literary 
society of the town. It was my privilege to hear 
that lecture. It was clear and concise, full of 
thought and facts, showing that he was a close 
observer and careful thinker. There was no 
effort made at display. He lectured as I had 
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often heard him in the class-room. His audi- 
ence was deeply interested, and a common re- 
gret was expressed that the hour was so short. 
We had often, when studying artillery tactics, 
asked him to give some account of the battles 
in Mexico. He rarely gratified us. If he spoke 
at all he did not allude to himself or to the suc- 
cess that attended his valor. 

He was eminently a pious man. I do not 
remember at what time he was admitted to the 
communion of the Presbyterian Church, nor 
was there any manifest change in his daily life. 
He was strictly moral and temperate, ever tak- 
ing the Word of God as the rule of faith and 
practice. He was chosen and ordained deacon, 
and faithfully performed the duties that de- 
volved upon him. He was decidedly a duty- 
man, but by no means the stubborn, severe 
fatalist some writers have represented him. He 
believed in prayer, and few men ever availed 
themselves of its privilege more frequently. 
He laid every plan, purpose, and desire before 
his Great Master, implored his direction, and 
when assured as to whut the will of God was, he 
never deviated one hair’s breadth from the 
path of duty. On one occasion he had a diffi- 
culty with a cadet; I forget the particulars, but 
the cadet threatened to shoot him, and it was 
supposed he would make an attack when the 
Major went to-his boarding-house. The cadet 
was a determined fellow, and one of Major 
Jackson’s friends, really apprehensive of.trou- 
ble, advised him not to take his usual route to 
his meals. He answered, “I have but done my 
duty, and if Mr. —— contemplates making an 
assault upon me I will defend myself, and he 
had better beware of the consequences.” 

The attack was not made. This cadet was a 
brave man, but was afterward expelled. I can 
not recall all the details of the difficulty that 
led to his leaving the school, nor do I remem- 
ber who was at fault; but I know that years 
after, during the Civil War, this cadet rose to 
distinction in the army, was in Jackson’s com- 
mand, and by him highly honored. 

General Jackson was a worker in his church. 
The laws of Virginia at that time antagonized 
the education of her slaves. We can now see 
the folly of such legislation, and no people are 
more eager to properly educate the negro race 
in the broadest sense than the Virginians, but 
before the war it was different. There were 
many slaves in and around Lexington, and a 


few philanthropic men were anxious to improve © 


their moral condition. General Jackson was 
largely instrumental in organizing a Sabbath- 


school in which to teach them the fundamental 
principles of God’s truth. I do not know that 
he taught, but I know he fully sympathized 
with the organization and supported it lib- 
erally. 

Political excitement ran high in 1860 and 
1861. Some of the best men in Lexington 
were Union men who deplored and openly de- 
nounced secession. Palmetto flags were dis- 
played from the houses of secessionists and the 
Southern sympathizers. The Union men raised 
a Union flag in the town. That night a party 
of cadets from the Institute declared they would 
pull it down. I forget whether they suc- 
ceeded; at any rate the attempt brought about 
a difficulty, which, but for General Jackson’s 
coolness and force of character, would, in all 
probability, have ended in bloodshed. A ru- 
mor was started to the effect that some of the 
cadets had been put in jail. This aroused the 
whole corps, which at once prepared for an at- 
tack on the citizens. The cadets filled their 
cartridge-boxes from the arsenal, ran the bat- 
tery out to rake the town, and, under the guid- 
ance of hot-headed spirits, hurried to give bat- 
tle. The officers appealed to them in vain. 
General Gilham, the commandant, seeing that 
he could do nothing to check them, and feeling 
that a collision was inevitable, called out in his 
quick, nervous way, “ Well, if you are going, 
form a line of battle; don’t go into action like 
a herd of sheep.” Major Jackson had been sent 
for; he met the battalion within a short dis- 
tance of town, and called a halt. He asked the 
cadet officers where they were going, the cause 
of the excitement, etc. He ordered a sort of 
council of war. They said some of their com- 
rades were in jail, and they meant to release 
them. Jackson replied, “ Let’s see; send a few 
of your number to ascertain the fact. Be sure 
that you are right before you proceed to hostil- 


_ ities. Let a resort to arms be the last expedi- 


ent. If you are wronged, and that wrung can 
not be righted, I will go with you.” These are 
not his exact words, but about the spirit of them. 
The battalion halted; the cadets soon ascer- 
tained that they had been misinformed, that 
none of their comrades were in arrest or in 
jail, and they returned to the barracks. A 
cadet who was present told me he never knew 
what was in “ Old Jack” until that day—Gen- 
eral Jackson, by force of character, could make 
men do his will. The drummer-boy at Win- 
chester was ordered by him to beat the long- 
roll when his men were giving way in disorder. 
He stood with his hand on the boy’s shoulder 
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in open view and in short range of the enemy’s 
guns. Some one asked the boy how he could 
stand there and beat his drum? He answered, 
“Old Stonewall was there by me, and I wasn’t 
afraid.” The boy’s drum was heard; the con- 
fused troops saw their leader and rallied to 
him. Thus brought back to the attack, they 
were successful. 

To return again to Lexington. The last day 
of every cadet’s life is indelibly impressed on 
him. I shall never forget mine. It was the 
4th of July. The active work of four years 
was done. Examinations all passed. I was 
that day to pull off the old gray coat. At 9 
o'clock we formed column in full dress, and 
marched up to the Presbyterian Church in 
Lexington, which, being the most commodious 
building, we were permitted to use it for the 
commencement exercises. There the usual ad- 
dresses were made and diplomas delivered. We 
marched back to the parade-ground; formed in 
line. We stood at parade rest while the band 
passed up and down the line, playing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” General Gilham stood in front 
of us. The first class men were sad at heart, 
and many a cheek was wet with tears. The 
commandant dismissed us with, “ Gentlemen, 
farewell.” His heart was too full to say more. 
The musket and sword were given up, and we 
were cadets no more. 

And truly, “ Full many a change has taken 
place sin’ auld Jang syne.” During the after- 
noon, two of my classmates and I called at 
Major Jackson’s house to bid him farewell. He 
received us with his usual kindness. Very few 
words were spoken; he brought Mrs. Jackson 
to join him in wishing us God-speed. As my 
hand rested in his warm grasp I noticed a tear 
glisten in his large and peculiarly expressive 
gray eyes. My two classmates fell in battle 
not long after our noble chieftain passed “ over 
the river to rest under the trees.” 

I was in the West when the late war began. 
In returning to Virginia I took the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. We arrived at Harper’s 
Ferry one evening in May, 1861. A squad of 
soldiers, commanded by a captain, entered the 
coach in which I was seated, and proceeded 
to arrest a gentleman, who was dressed in citi- 
zen’s clothes, who proved to be General Har- 
ney, of the United States Army. I do not 
know by whose authority the arrest was made, 
but he was only detained a few hours, then 
proceeded on his way to Washington City. 
General Jackson was in command of the troops 
at that point, and was sorely perplexed to con- 


trol the raw militia who had been ordered 
there by Governor Letcher. 

I left the railroad there, and endeavored to 
reach Richmond via Staunton, Virginia. I 
called the next morning to pay my respects to 
my old preceptor and friend, General Jackson. 
He was busy, and invited me to return later in 
the day. This I did, and had a long talk with 
him on the grave issues of the hour. He was 
an advocate of States-rights, but said he de- 
plored the necessity of war, and regretted the 
hastiness of the cotton States. War was ter- 
rible, but now it seemed inevitable. He had 
settled the question of duty, as far as he was 
concerned; he held a commission from the 
State of Virginia, and he owed allegiance to 
her. He anticipated trouble in disciplining 
raw recruits and getting them ready to meet 
the well-drilled and well-officered troops of the 
North. He was afraid our people underrated 
the valor and power of the enemy, and were 
relying too much on political disaffection in the 
free States. He said we would not fight Mex- 
icans, but men who equaled us in every re- 
spect, and vastly exceeded us in numbers and 
resources. He spoke of some of the Federal 
officers, but in complimentary terms. His ideas 
as to the conduct of the war were Napoleonic; 
he would advise prompt action, rapid move- 
ments, and hard fighting. I have often re- 
called that interview with him, and have lived 
to see the force of the opinions he expressed 
at that time. 

He was thoroughly honest in his apprecia- 
tion of merit, and readily acknowledged it re- 
gardless of surroundings. The following inci- 
dent shows the man: 

At Winchester, the winter of 1862, Captain 
, who graduated at the Virginia Military 
Institute, and stood first or second in artillery 
tactics, applied to General Jackson to sign his 
petition to be promoted to Major of Ordinance, 
and assigned to certain duty. The General’s 
reply was characteristically brief and to the 
point, “TI can not sign this, Mr. I know 
you stood high in my course at the Institute, 


‘I believe you have sufficient capacity, but I 


have never seen you in action, have never seen 
you under fire. When I see this Pll sign your 
petition with pleasure.” That was “Old Jack” 
of early days—the true, impartial, unflinching, 
noble soldier, and man! 

Governor Letcher had requested all the old 
cadets from the Virginia Military Institute to 
report to him at the State capital. I soon ar- 
rived in Richmond, and met a large number 
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of my former associates. The war was the 
chief topic, of course: what we intended to do, 
where our officers would probably be put, ete. 
Almost every man would say, “Now is the 
time for ‘Old Jack’ to make his mark.” He 
had not been popular with the cadets, nor was 
he a favorite then with some of the professors. 
At one time he was so much mortified by some 
action of the Board of Visitors, he talked of 
resigning his commission; but now even those 
who had not hitherto appreciated him, felt as- 
sured he would do his duty. The world knows 
how well be played his part. His fame is as 


lasting as the solid stones of his native hills; 
his name is written in the galaxy of the world’s 
chieftains, and yet there is for him a purer, no- 
bler record—his quiet Christian walk in private 
life, his right words, his faithful, manly bear- 
ing, his victory over self, his known devotion 
to the word of truth. He was indeed a soldier 
of the cross. Napoleon declared that God was 
on the side of heavy artillery; Jackson dem- 
onstrated his power in the heart and life of a 
true believer. Religion was with him the phi- 
losophy of life—the controlling power of every 


wish and act in every hour and day. 


Thomas M. Boyd. 
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Ye, who in your native hills, 
Where once peace and plenty reigned, 
Hills where fury now distills 
War and ravage unrestrained, 
Rose like lions, sword in hand, 
At your country’s dread command! 


Ye, who at the cannon’s mouth, 
Freedom seek with glory there, 
Children of the fiery South 
Vow to death your bosoms bare! 
Lo! the echo of your tread 
Fills a nation’s heart with dread. 


Onward! massive, dark, and stern, 
Up the long, long slope ye go; 
Who shall read the thoughts that burn 
Deep in each pent bosom’s glow! 
Life behind, the grave before, 
Fame shall sound ye evermore. 


Death your sinews can not tire; 
On the flaming heights ye close, 
Few, but mighty in your ire, 
Steel to steel with countless foes. 
Lo! your valor is in vain, 
Thousands rise o’er hundreds slain. 


All the world your war-cry hears, 
Rising from the fatal field! 

All your country’s praise and tears, 
As your guerden time hath sealed. 

Souls heroic, left alone, 

Glory claims you for her own. 


William Perry Brown. 
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HE singular and interesting short chain of 
three eminences, situated six miles below 
and to the right of the town of Prosperity and 
known as Ruff’s Mountain, is rarely seen from 
the car window in traveling by railroad to Co- 
lumbia. Ruff’s Mountain is singular because, 
suddenly rising four hundred feet or more 
above the jabbering stream at its base, it stands 
on the line dividing ‘the undulating stone-hills 
from the level pine-woods: and it is interest- 
ing because, from time immemorial, gold hunt- 
ers searched for gold along its base and up its 
acclivities without finding any of the precious 
metal, though this story narrates that Faustus 
Wolfram, a miner who had emigrated from 
the Hartz, in Saxony, to the Dutch Fork, knew 
a spot near the junction of the western with 
the middle eminence of Ruff’s Mountain where 
there was a considerable quantity of lead ore 
(galena)—a secret which he kept to himself. 
Midway between Prosperity and Pomaria 
there is only one point on the railroad from 
which a momentary glimpse of a part of this 
mountain can be caught. I demonstrated this 
to myself very pleasantly one fine day in the 
autumn of 1870; in fact, during my last visit 
to this secluded locality. I was sitting against 
the large rock that lies upon the highest point 
of the mountain, lazily looking forth upon the 
really beautiful landscape toward Newberry. 
Suddenly, through a gap in some distant foli- 
age, I saw a white puff of smoke. Knowing 
at once what it was, I set myself to counting 
intervals as nearly seconds as I could. I had 
made twenty-four vibrations with my hand, 
like the motions of a pendulum, when I heard 
the faint whistle of a locomotive, about a quar- 
ter of a mile toward Columbia, from the place 
where I had seen the puff of steam. Pleased 
with this little exercise in natural philosophy, 
by which I concluded that the distance be- 
tween me and the railroad could not be much 
under six miles, I directed my gaze to other 
points in the landscape before me. On my 
right, not far beyond the rocky bed of the 
rivulet, where once a bustling little mill rat- 
tled in noisy importance, my eye rested upon 
an opening among the trees. There I had sev- 
eral times, many years ago, visited the remains 
of an ancient dwelling constructed of hewn 
oaken logs. It had but one chamber, and that 
was perfectly square. Two doors opened into 
this room from opposite sides, and there had 
Vor. II.—24. 


been a small window facing the capacious 
fire-place. 

What was of thrilling interest in this hum- 
ble ruin was the appearance of two large blood 
stains—unmistakably such, from instant sus- 
picion being afterward confirmed by legendary 
explanation. The one of these stains was to 
the left of the fire-place upon the face of the 
fifth hewn log from the fluor. It was said to 
have been occasioned by a man’s head having 
been crushed against that log by a heavy 
stone thrown through the little window. The 
other stain was on the floor near the center of 
the chamber, and was produced, according to 
legend, by the body of Walter Hawberman, 
found there weltering in its blood. I clused 
my eyes and musingly gathered in my mem- 


ory the accounts handed from sire to son relat- — 


ing to these fearful indications, and this is what 
came of my musing: 

A hundred years ago (this being 1886) as 
many as fifty families had settled around 
Ruff’s Mountain in near proximity, though 
the mountain did not then bear its present 
name, which dates from the time it fell into 


the possession of Henry Ruff. The families . 


were all German, with a strong neighborly 
love actuating them, shown conspicuously in 
their hearty gathering together whenever the 
Rev. Emanuel Fromhertz visited their meet- 
ing-house, or, in wild merriment, whenever a 
couple of young people among them hazarded 
matrimony. It is proper to mention the names 
of a few of these people, and make some short 
biographical allusions to them. 

Faustus Wolfram, as has been already stated, 
came from Saxony, where he had been a miner 
in the Hartz Mountains. He had considerable 
practical knowledge of metallurgy, and was, 
no doubt, attracted to Ruff’s Mountain, as 
many have been since his time, by the expec- 
tation of finding gold in its sides. Disap- 
pointment in this, however, inclined him to a 
half-pastoral life, in view of the fine grazing 
ground lying between the mountain and the 
Saluda River, and half-agricultural, enticed 
by the high fertility of the valleys in the 
stone-hills; but the other settlers around the 
mountain believed that Wolfram was in the 
habit of digging lead from some locality, the 
knowledge of which he kept to himself. He 
confessed the truth of the suspicion, but de- 
fended himself from the charge of selfishness 
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by maintaining that the mine was entirely too 
small for the wants of the whole neighborhood, 
and therefore he considered it right for him 
to appropriate it, as he was the discoverer. 

The ore was the sulphuret of lead (galena), 
very easy to reduce by simply driving off the 
sulphur with heat, and thus obtaining the 
metal pure. But in doing this an odor of 
burning brimstone was given out, which af- 
forded a basis for suspicion that an infernal 
compact had been entered into by Fuaustus. 
These surmises were evidenced by deploring 
shakes of the head among the neighbors, and 
murmurings such as these, expressed in the 
naive dialect growing out of their attempts to 
speak English: 

“It was a great bitty dat an honesht, hardt- 
workin’ man like Wolfram should gif his soul 
away fora half a pushel of rifle pullets.” At 
the same time they declared, * Dat dey would 
haf nottink to do wid it; dey would not shoot 
one of the teffle’s pullets for the whole worldt.” 
Notwithstanding these pious abnegations, each 
one of them, separately, kept an industrious 
espionage upon the movements of Wolfram, 
to discover the place where this treasure lay, 
with the underlying determination upon find- 
ing its location to make midnight depredations 
upon it. 

The old miner had two sons, one by the 
name of Bartholomew properly, but Bartlamy 
by familiarity, the other by the name of Billy, 
or “Prudder Pilly,” as Bartlamy was in the 
habit of calling him. 

While Bartlamy was a mere lad he attracted 
notice by his uncommon skill with the rifle; 
when he grew to manhood his performances 
with this weapon were witnessed with so much 
amazement, that it was impossible to suppress 
the surmise of such skill being the result of 
using the lead which old Wolfram was sus- 
pected of procuring from the devil. Bartlamy 
himself was so satisfied with his own precision 
in taking sight that, with the right sort of a 
bead drawn, he never bestowed further regard 
in the direction of his aim after firing, until 
he had first deliberately applied his mouth to 
the muzzle of his rifle, blown the remaining 
smoke through the touch-hole, and wiped the 
bore with tow twisted around the screw-wipers 
at the end of his ramrod. Then he would 
straighten himself up to his utmost height and 
show a willingness to discuss the result of his 
shot. 

Bartlamy was also remarkable in his per- 
sonal appearance. He was tall to some inches 


above six feet, with shoulders very broad and 
arms very brawny. His legs were capable of 
a stride of four feet, as noiseless and unfalter- 
ing as the stride of an Indian. A slight beard, 
of the same color as his golden hair, embel- 
lished his prominent chin and thin compressed 
lips, which at the corners of his mouth curled 
into pleasant smiles even when he was in 
anger. An eagle-beaked nose and blue eyes, 
which, under the sense of injury, never gave 
out an expression beyond earnestness, com- 
pleted the traits that indicated calm resolution 
in a man who never was known to break into 
rage, nor renounce a determination. From 
peering over the undergrowth at deer and 
other game, he had acquired such a habit of 
elongating and retracting his neck, that his 
comrades fell into the saying: “If you looks 
at Bartlamy from pehindt wen he is a shneakin’ 
trou’ de woodts after a deer, it really does ab- 
bear dat he schwallers his head effery now and 
den.” 

Billy Wolfram was altogether different from 
his brother. He was short, and just bow-leg- 
ged enough to give him, seemingly, a good 
hold upon the ground whereon he stood. His 
arms were unnaturally long, with the muscles 
of the right much more developed than those 
of the left, which resulted from the constant 
exercise he gave them in throwing stones. His 
hair was black and curly; and, though he was 
truly affectionate, his countenance wore too 
fierce an expression to be inviting. As to the 
matter of throwing stones, he had in his ma- 
ture manhood attained such power-and dex- 
terity that he could, without failure, strike a 
bullock dead, at the distance of twenty-five 
paces, by crushing his frontal bone with a 
stone as large as his fist. He began in his 
early boyhood by practicing with pebbles— 
throwing them at sparrows. As is the manner 
of urchins in this kind of exercise, he, previ- 
ously to casting the pebble, would point at the 
object with the fore-finger of his left. hand, and 
close his right eye so tightly as to distort that 
side of his face. Much to his annoyance the 
habit clung to him through life, altheugh he 
often endeavored to throw it off. “ For,” said 
he, “dare is no more use in it dan dare is in 
shpittin’ on a fish-hook to make de fishes 
pite.” 

From his general appearance he certainly 
belonged to his mother’s side of the family. 
She came into Saxony from the Black Forest, 
and won Faustus Wolfram’s heart, according 
to his own confession, by the tenderness with 
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which she picked a gravel out of his eyeball— 
using a bodkin for that purpose. 

Walter Hawberman was already an old man 
when he came to Ruff’s Mountain to dwell in 
the house, the ruins of which have already 
been described. He brought with him his 
niece, a young woman of such rare rustic 
beauty as to defy picturing. Her real name I 
never could ascertain; for, by a spontaneous 
poetism (Lam compelled to introduce the word) 
often springing up in the rudest communities, 
she was always alluded to under the appellation 
of Kottreena, of the rosemary breath. As I will 
soon narrate, she married Bartlamy Wolfram. 
In one of my frequent conversations with them 
after they had become great-grandparents, I 
asked Bartlamy how his wife came to be named 
Kottreena, of the rosemary breath. His reply 
is worthy of record. “ How she came by de 
name,” said he, *I don’t know; but I knews 
dat it is de Gott’s troot. Dat is de reason wy 
I neffer made use of topacker. I tought it 
wouldt pe a tamt dishgraish for me to ruinate 
my bret wid sich nashty shtuff as topacker, 
wen my wife’s bret shmelt like rosemerry.” 

“Yesh,” added Kottreena, wagging her head, 
“and dat is de reason, also, wy Bartlamy nef- 
fer took to trinkin’ licker, for wishkey shpiles 
a man’s bret shust as much as topacker.” 

An old tear stuck fast in the corner of Bart- 
lamy’s eye, as he exclaimed, confessionally, 
“Tt is de Gott’s troot, shust de same as de 
odder!” 

Strung along the rivulet, beyond the mill, 
lived three other notable heads of families: 
Stolzer Hartnack, Dietrick Einwillig, and Fer- 
tig Einerlei. My recollection of these men— 
they died while I was quite young—inclines 
me to say of Hartnack, that he had a habit of 
insisting upon his notions, with abrupt posi- 
tiveness, indicated by a quick ducking of his 
chin toward his chest; that Enwillig assented 
to whatever Hartnack asserted, with, however, 
a toss of his fuce upward, to impress the hearers 
with the fact that he had already been of that 
opinion for weeks, if not months; and that 
Einerlei, bowing his head obliquely to the right 
or left, yielded his accurd to both the others, 
from sheer dislike of disagreement. I shall 
tuke occasion to exemplify these traits, at the 
marriage of Kottreena and Bartlamy, if not 
sooner. 

I have only one more old gentleman to men- 
tion. His name was Plotz Heftig. He was 
subject to sudden and violent outbreaks of an- 
ger, and was kept in perpetual worry by his 


wayward daughter, Rose. On her account. 


quite a thicket of apple-sprouts had been per- 
mitted to grow near the house, with every one 
of which Rose had been threatened, but bad 
escaped them by well-timed repentance. A 
rumor had for some time been current that she 
and Billy Wolfram were plotting together for 
some purpose in the direction of matrimony. 
This pleased Mr. Heftig, as he was anxivus to 
get rid of his daughter, through fear that he 
might some day, under overwrought temper, 
strike her, und be made miserable by it upon 
the recovery of his equanimity. Sv he was 
planning a festivity on a grand scale fur the 
celebration of the marriage, when Rose strained 
his testiness to its utmost tension in a way that 
shall come up presently. 

Such were some of the types of the people 
that lived in the vicinity of Rutf’s Mountain 
one hundred years ago. Although a fierce war 
was raging around them, it occasioned them 
little alarm. They listened tu the rumors of 
it as a family in a secure house would listen to 
the wind blustering around the corners. They 
had no commerce to be interrupted. Their last 
supply of powder, lead, salt, pepper, and spice, 
procured two years previously from Granby 
by bartering wool, was not more than half ex- 
hausted in the summer of 1781, when the 
action of this story begins. Such complicated 
managements as store-bought clothes were un- 
known. The fleece and the flax furnished fully 
the every-day and the Sunday apparel; for the 
cotton plant had not been heard of. A com- 
munity like this, it would seem, ought to escape 
the notice of the war demon. But no longer 
back than the January of that year, 1781, 
the little settlement was made to tremble by 
the passage of Tarleton, within ten miles of it, 
on his way to the Cow Pens; and now, about 
the middle of June, it was to be alarmed a 
second time, and, before the end of the month, 
to have its peacefulness outraged. It happened 
in this way: 

As Kottreena, of the rosemary breath, was 
returning home one afternoon from visiting a 
neighbor beyond the eastern eminence of the 
mountain, she was surprised to see two strang- 
ers, mounted upon fine horses, dash by her 
along the road leading toward the Saluda. 
The one who rode a large glossy bay, and 
who seemed to have the other as a servant, 
was dressed in a tight-fitting scarlet coat and 
yellow pantaloons, with a hat—according to 
Kottreena’s account—“ dat resempled a friedt 
apple pie”—that is, was the shape of a half 
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moon;* and he had upon his “right shoulter 
sumtink dat looked like a punch of yaller 
mulperries”—that is, by interpretation, an ep- 
aulet. His right eye was out, which somehow 
or other gave his face such a repulsive expres- 
sion, “dat she didn’t pelief she couldt haf 
gif’d him a cup of water wid de right sort of 
a feelin’.” 

The other person was mounted upon a pow- 
erful black horse. He had on a red jacket 
with brown trousers, and he wore a_ black 
leathern cap. From his side (as well as from 
his master’s) clattered a heavy saber, “ wich,” 
said Kottreena, “shined like as if it mout pe 
made out o’ silfer.” 

In fact it was a British officer and his ser- 
vant or subaltern, dashing through the coun- 
try on some adventure. As they passed Kot- 
treena the one with the evil countenance gave 
her a scrutinizing gaze by looking back at her 
over his shoulder until he had gained the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, when he halted, and, 
after speaking with his servant, they both 
commenced retracing their steps toward her. 
But a loud, distant sound, like a peal of thun- 
der, caused them to pause and listen. After a 
minute the sound was repeated, and it was 
soon heard a third time, a circumstance which 
had such an effect upon the strangers that they 
wheeled their horses and cantered swiftly to- 
ward the river. 

Kottreena hastened home and told her ad- 
venture. The neighbors soon got together, 
and there was many a misgiving shake of the 
head and low-toned utterance of alarm. The 
incident betokened danger, though no one could 
surmise how or when it might happen. Far into 
the night old and young sat in the cottage doors 
and discussed the meaning of this mysterious 
visitation to their secluded community. Sud- 
denly, about midnight, they heard a voice 
shouting to them from the top of the moun- 
tain; it sounded like a voice passing through 
a fist for a speaking-trumpet. The words that 
reached them were certainly calculated to ex- 
cite terror, and most of the young women ran 
screaming into the cottages. 

“Friendts and napors!” so spake the voice, 


*A4 fried apple pie is, up to the present day, a fa- 
vorite delicacy in Dutch Fork. It is prepared by 
stewing with sugar a quantity of dried apples and 
spreading them over thin pastry rolled into a circu- 
lar shape as large as a dinner plate This is folded 
upon itself so as to form a semi-circle, and then fried 
in butter or lard. When ready for the table these 
pies do certainly resemble the old-fashioned military 
cocked hats. 


“hurry up here and look at de sight dat I sees, 
and tell me wat is de meanin’ of it.” 

“Tm ferry mootch mindted,” said Stolzer 
Hartnack, “dat we hears de woice of Faustus 
Wolfram, He is up dare on de top of de 
mountain after a loadt of lead, and it is ferry 
likely dat de Olt Poy has made uckly faces 
at him and shkeerd him.” 

“Dat was my obinion shust as soon as I 
heardt him,” remarked Dietrick Einwillig, 
“and now if we will hurry up to him while 
he is in a shkeer, we can findt out ware de lead 
mine is.” 

“As dare is no time to loose, I am ferry 
mootch of the same pelief,” said Fertig Einer- 
lei. “So let us go up shpeedily to de assish- 
tance of our napor.” 

An irregular procession started up the side 
of the mountain and soon gained the top, 
where, sure enough, they found Faustus Wol- 
fram with his sack well filled with lead ore, 
but before they could make any search for the 
devil or the lead mine, a spectacle met their 
gaze that made them speechless with conster- 
nation. They saw, on the other side of the 
Saluda, the highlands illuminated for more 
than a mile, and they heard a shrill kind of 
music, accompanied with a strange clattering 
noise. 

“Dat is trums and fifes wat you hears,” said 
Faustus. “I haf heardt dem a many a time 
wen I was a poy in the Faderlandt, and wen 
de great Fretterick marched trou’ our town. 
De Prittishers musht pe ofer yondter.” 

“Wat pizziness has dey got to be apout 
here?” inquired Plotz Heftig. 

This was answered by a deep, unanimous 
sigh, followed by a silence which was un- 
broken by their voices until they descended to 
their dwellings. 

Wolfram was right. What they saw was 
the encampment of Lord Rawdon, on his way 
with two thousand men to relieve Colonel Cru- 
ger, closely besieged at Ninety-Six by General 
Greene. It is well known that the approach 
of this army caused General Greene, on the 
18th of June, to make an assault upon the fort, 
from which he was repulsed with considerable 
loss. The next day he retreated across the 
Saluda, and Lord Rawdon, supposing that his 
antagonist was leaving the State, began in a 
short time his return to Orangeburg. One 
night, near the end of the month, his camp- 
fires again terrified the little settlement around 
Ruff’s Mountain, and the next day occurred 
the event in the house of Walter Hawberman 
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that caused the people to mourn for many a 
day. 

As Billy Wolfram, with a sack of rye upon 
his shoulder, was on his way to the mill he 
heard screams in Hawberman’s house. Upon 
looking in that direction he saw two horses, 
one a glossy bay and the other a black, stand- 
ing at his neighbor's gate. He heard the old 
man’s quivering voice in earnest remonstrance, 
and he recognized Kottreena’s shriek for help. 
He threw away his sack and rushed to the 
window in the end of the house, through 
which he saw a sight that chilled him with 
horror, while it aroused him to ten-fold man- 
hood. There lay upon the floor Walter Haw- 
berman, with his head cloven, and weltering 
in his blood. The weapon that had slain him— 
a heavy saber—was in the hand of a stranger 
who wore a half-moon military hat, and on 
whose right shoulder was an epaulet. Kot- 
treena was held by another man, against whose 
attempts to remove her she was struggling 
with more than woman’s strength. Horror- 
stricken by the killing of her uncle, she had 
ceased screaming as if to economize all her 
strength for resistance. Her hand was clutch- 
ing the hair of her aggressor, and pressing his 
head against the wall of the house. Wolfram 
seized a stone of twice the size he was accus- 
tomed to handle, and hurled it with the power 
of ten men. It went true to his aim, and the 
surface of the log, against which Kottreena was 
holding the head of the miscreant, was be- 
spattered with his gore. The officer, looking 
quickly round to discover the source of this 
amazing projectile, and perceiving that an- 
other was about to be thrown at himself, 
sprang through the door. In another moment 
he was in full gallop, but not too soon to es- 
cape the consciousness of mortal peril, for a 
large stone flew past his ear, not six inches 
from it, with the whiz of a cannon-ball. 

In a short time the little valley resounded 
with lamentations. The suddenness and mys- 
teriousness of the event had a stunning effect 
upon the simple minds of the people. In agony 
of feeling they could only wring their hands 
and utter incoherent cries. 

“Wy,” exclaimed one, somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, “ wat couldt enny poddy 
haf agin olt Walter Hawberman!” 

“And,” cried another, “ wat man on de face 
of de ert couldt haf de heart to do enny harm 
to Kottreena, of de rosemerry bret!” 

The struggle between the sense of injury and 
the emotion of pity was severe; but true hu- 


manity—the grand Teutonic gemuetlichkeit— 
prevailed, and they said: 

“ Let us perry dem side by side, so dat, when 
de time comes, he who knows wat was in dair 
hearts can jutch petwixht dem.” 


II. 


About the middle of the afternoon of the 
same day when Mr. Hawberman was so cruelly 
slain, it became known that a stranger with a 
bay horse was concealed in the undergrowth on 
the southern slope of the mountain. Instantly 
the two Wolframs were in swift movement. 
They were soon over the ridge, and commenced 
their search among the dwarf blackjack oaks. 
A half-hour’s cautious creeping resulting in 
nothing, Bartlamy handed his rifle to Billy 
with the intention of climbing a tall tree, so as 
to enlarge the field of his search. He had as- 
cended to the middle branches of the tree, when 
a horseman, whom Billy recognized as the man 
who had just slain Mr. Hawberman, emerged 
from the the thicket scarcely two hundred yards 
from them. 

“ Bartlamy!” exclaimed Billy, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Yesh, prudder Pilly, I sees him!” answered 
Bartlamy, and began to descend the tree as fast 
as he could; but before he could reach the 
ground his brother, in his impatience for ven- 
geance, had discharged the rifle at the stranger 
without injury to him. 

“ Dare now, prudder Pilly!” cried Bartlamy, 
“see wat you haf done! You ought to haf hadt 
sense enough to know dat it neffer will do to 
tetch de trikker of a rifle ontel you haf traw’d 
de right sort of a pead; and you ought to know, 
likewise, dat you is no petter kakkilated to traw 
a pead dan you is to breach a surmunt. Shust 
look at dat feller now! He is comink towarts 
us wid a pishtol in each hand, and he will kill 
us bote pefore a minit goes py. Git pehindt a 
tree, quick!” 

Instead of obeying this seemingly wise com- 
mand, Billy advanced boldly to meet their an- 
tagonist, who, with his pistols presented, came 
forward against the brothers in the belief that 
he had it in his power to dispatch them before 
the rifle could be reloaded. But he was brought 
to an unexpected pause. Probably he had, for 
a moment, forgotten the amazing manner in 
which his subordinate had come to his end a 
few hours before. If such was the case, the 
fact was all at once brought back to his recol- 
lection by Billy Wolfram, who, at a distance * 
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of fifty yards, dashed at him a stone as large 
as a child’s head, knocking the pistol from his 
right hand. Bewildered by this extraordinary 
feat, and not knowing whether he had before 
him the sane man whom he had alredidy en- 
countered, or whether all the men in that part 
of the country possessed the same singular skill 
in casting stones, but rather inclining to the 
latter opinion, he awkwardly discharged his 
other pistol and fled toward his horse. 

“ Prudder Pilly! prudder Pilly!” cried Bart- 
lamy, running with all his speed and making 
attempts to reload his rifle, “don’t forgit nexht 
time to pint wid your finger pefore you trows.” 

“Aw, Burtlamy!” returned Billy, “shust do 
you mindt your own pizziness. You knows as 
little apout trowin’ of rocks as I do apout traw- 
in’ of a pead.” 

This little colloquy enabled the stranger to 
reach his horse and to mount him. But his 
pursuers were now close upon him. Billy soon 
had another stone ready, which he cast with all 
his might, doggedly refusing to point with his 
left forefinger. The stone struck the horseman 
midway between his knee and hip-joint. 

“Py ching!” exclaimed Billy, stooping for- 
ward and pressing his hands upon his knees as 
he gazed after his retreating foe, “didn’t you 
hear his tigh-bone shnap like cuttin’ trou’ de 
shank-pone of a peef wid a dull meat-axe?” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly!” said Bartlamy, deplor- 
ingly, “ you shouldt haf pinted at him wid your 
left forefinger, and den you wouldt haf knocked 
his prains out like you didt wid de odder fel- 
ler, and safe’d us a great teal of onneedful 
trupple.” 

“I hit him,” replied Billy, “shust ware I 
wanted to. If I hadt knocked out his prains, 
wich I couldt haf done ferry easy, he wouldt 
haf died beaceful and happy, and wouldt not 
haf felt enny of de misery he has got now. I 
only wish I couldt ride pehindt him to hear 
him groan ontil he trops from his horse, wich 
he will do to-night apout de time Job’s coffin 
rises, and de pears of Pears’ Creek will make 
his pones crack worse dan I haf shust done.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly! prudder Pilly! prudder 
Pilly!” sighed Bartlamy, “ wy did n’t you den 
shtrike de odder feller someware elsh, so dat 
he wouldt haf had some sufferin’, too?” 

“ Wy, you see,” answered Billy, “dare wouldt 
haf pin some rishk of preakin’ of Kottreena’s 
arm, and dat wouldt not haf suited you so 
well.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly, prudder Pilly,” mur- 
mured Bartlamy, “I see I will haf to kill him 


myself. Oh, if I can only git de time of four 
ticks of de clock to traw a pead !” 

“ Ware does you tink of aimin’, if you shouldt 
effer oferdake him agin ?” 

“If I can git widin a hundert and fifty 
yardts of him,” replied Bartlamy, with artistic 


thoughtfulness, “I tinks I shall aim, wid a mid- - 


lin’ coarse pead and a charger heapin’ full of 
powder, at de shpot ware de root of his nose 
jines onto his forred.” 

“ Dat will do ferry well,” said Billy, “if de 
pullit don’t range too much downwarts. But 
don’t you think, Bartlamy, dat we mout as well 
let him go? If he effer gits well from wat I 
haf done for him, it will pe after a tousant 
times more torment, dan he brought on olt 
Walter Hawberman; for he killed him wid 
one cut of his swort.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly,” groaned Bartlamy, “dat 
is not de ting. It is not wat he has done, but 
wat he has not done, dat makes it my pounden 
obleegement to dake his life. De wrong he in- 
tended to do Kottreena he carries away wid 
him in his heart.” 

“Den, Bartlamy, you shouldt put de pullit 
trou’ his heart.” 

“No, no, prudder Pilly, it’s wid his prains 
dat he tinks apoutit. It is de prains dat keeps 
de tefflement alife in him apout Kottreena.” 

“Well, well, Bartlamy, you is may pe right 
after all. It isa mighty pad time of de year 
to leave de farm; pecase de landt ought to pe 
proke up wid de firsht plowin’, and de sheeps 
shouldt haf pin sheared a mont ago.” 

“ De napors will do all dat for us,” said Bart- 
lamy, confidently. 

“Well, den,” asked Billy, “wen shall we 
shtart? Say de wort; for I will go wid you, 
Bartlumy, and shtick to you like a prudder. 
Dare is nottink on dis ert dat can effer make 
me desart you; no, nottink but deat can effer 
trag me away from your side. But firsht, let 
us make a sarch to-morrow, after de funeral is 
ofer, and see if de pears of Pears’ Creek haf 
left ennytink wort trawin’ a pead on.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly, I feels it here in my 
preast, dat de pears haf nottink to do wid him. 
But see, yondter lies de feller’s pishtols!” 


They stepped forward and picked up the pis- - 


tols which had dropped from the stranger’s 
hands. For ten minutes they stood entranced 
by the splendor of the workmanship visible on 
these weapons. The finely polished barrels 
were fixed in some kind of wood which was 
ornamented with curious delineations, of inlaid 
silver. The guard to the trigger was of solid 
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silver, and had engraved upon it the name of 
the possessor. 

These pistols, together with the pair left by 
the man whom Billy Wolfram slew, remained 
in the neighborhood of Rutf’s Mountain until 
they were carried away by some of Kilpatrick’s 
men in the terrible raid of 1865. 

“Lo, and peholdt!” exclaimed Billy, “ here 
is de feller’s name upon de guardt!” 

“Yesh,” returned Bartlamy, “I see; but wat 
is it?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Billy; “I can shpell 
de letters, but I can’t bronounce dem.” 

“Well,” suggested Bartlamy, “subbose you 
shpell out de letters, and wen you gits a pa’cil 
of dem togedder I will dry to bronounce dem; 
and keep on so ontel we gits tron’ wid de whole 
name.” 

“Ferry well, now git readty: C-Y-R—” 

“Py ching!” muttered Bartlamy, “it’s a 
goin’ to pe Cyrus.” 

“T-L,” continued Biily. 

“No,” said Bartlamy, “dat shpells Cyril.” 

“P-O-N—” 

“Pon.” 

“S-O-N—” 

“Son.” 

“ B-Y—” 

“Paunchpy!” exclaimed Bartlamy, exult- 
antly. “Two headts is petter as one.” 

“Well, I belief it is sometink apout like 
dat,” said Billy. 

After this orthographical exercise the broth- 
ers returned to the house of Walter Hawber- 
man to assist in the preparations for the burial 
of the slain men. It was the first day of gloom 
around Ruff’s Mountain within the recollection 
of the oldest. It is not necessary to interrupt 
the narrative by giving the particulars of the 
funeral. I merely mention the fact that the 
people, bowing their faces low, buried the dead 
men side by side, with their heads at the base 


_of the mountain and their feet toward the point 


in the horizon where the sun made its first ap- 
pearance, leaving it to the great unerring Wis- 
dom to give, at the proper time, justice and 
judgment. 

Early on the next day Bartlamy and Billy 
made 2 search for the body of Cyril Ponsonby. 
They followed the tracks of his horse until 
they came to the river, where they found un- 
mistikable evidences of his having crossed the 
river in a flatboat, which, no doubt, had been 
waiting for him. 

“Ah, Bartlamy,” cried Billy, “ you will neffer 
oferdake Mishter Paunchpy agin.” 


“ Since de pears haf not got him,” said Bart- 
lamy, “I am sure dat de pullit is now in my 
shot-pag wich is to bass trou’ his prains.” 

They abandoned further pursuit, and re- 
traced their steps to the north side of the 
mountain. 

Kottreena, by invitation from the Wolfram 
family, took shelter under their roof. This 
forced a delay of three weeks in the departure 
of Bartlamy and Billy; because it was neces- 
sary to build an addition to the Wolfram house 
for her accommodation. So there commenced 
a felling of timber and hewing of logs to build 
an additional room to the side of the house fac- 
ing the mountain, and opposite to where the 
two brothers had their sleeping apartment, 
which looked toward the stone-hills. It was 
near the end of July before the work was fin- 
ished; and then the two marksmen tvok leave 
of their friends. The black horse—by common 
consent the property of Kottreena—was com- 
mitted to competent hands for indoctrination 
in the work of drawing the plow. Billy handed 
to Kottreena the pistols which had been found 
in the holsters, the property of the man who 
had attempted her abduction, saying to her at 
the same time: 

“ Dey is not much account at long dishtance, 
but dey will kill if dey is tetchin’ enny poddy 
wid de muzzle. I don’t pelief dat Bartlamy 
couldt hit a parn-door wid one of dem at 
twenty shteps.” 

“Pecase,” replied Bartlamy, “de parrels is 
too short to traw a pead on dem. I will try dis 
one at dat poplar tree down yondter.” 

He fired, but no one could find that the ball 
took effect upon the tree. 

“T wouldt not gif a rock de size of my fisht,” 
cried Billy, “for a hundert of dem. But, Kot- 
treena, do you take dis one dat is shtill loadted, 
and if any of dem rashkuls tries to carry you 
off pefore we gits pack, wy put de pishtol agin’ 
de bit of his shtummik and pull trikker. Does 
you know ware de bit of a feller’s shtummik 
is? Yesh, dat is right. Now don’t try enny 
egshpeeriments wid his liffers, or his lights, or 
his heart, or his prains; for I haf heardt oldt 
folks say dat a man may pe shot trou’ effery 
one of dem and git well agin’, and do all kinds 
of tefflement; but if he is shot trou’ de bit of 
his shtummik, I’m consarned if it ain’t all ofer 
wid him for de palance of his tays.” 

Amid tears and dissuasions the young men 
took their way along the rivulet, and disap- 
peared around the eastern eminence of the 
mountain. O. B. Mayer. 
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BIRD-LIFE IN RECENT LITERATURE. 


NE of the pleasantest and most healthful 
tendencies of recent literature is to be 
found in the numerous studies in bird-life that 
have been put forth within a few years. It 
may be said to appeal to a universal sentiment. 
There is scarcely any one who does not readily 
confess to a love for the song of birds, who does 
not in more or less distinct expectation look 
forward fo it in the early spring days. Among 
the majority of people, it must be confessed, 
this sentiment is very crude. Many of those 
who make the largest pretensions to it have 
really the least refinement of it. To them a 
bird-song in spring is a bird-song, nothing 
more. Little they know and less they care if 
it be a song sparrow or a painted bunting, a 
lark or grossbeak. It is a sung, blithe, indeed, 
and debonaire; but it is asa harbinger of spring 
or as falling in with and completing the rhythm 
of their mental ecstacy that they value it. To 
them the far and fitful cuckoo-call bears as 
sweet a burden as the catbird’s morning mel- 
ody, and the noisy rasping of the woodpecker 
is as full of suggestiveness as the allegro of the 
dainty little wren. Doubtless they would deny 
this; and they would tell you of the unmatched 
sweetness of lark or thrush or nightingale, and 
in the telling show how plainly they had gath- 
ered their ideas of these songs at second-hand. 
But, though the sentiment is crude, it is none 
the less present, and it is quickly and readily 
cultivated. The ear, that had once only no- 
ticed the general melody of the choir in full 
song, speedily learns under instruction to choose 
out of the most mingled medley the brief sweet 
lyric of the song sparrow, the robin’s flute-notes, 
the piping whistle of the grossbeak, and the 
thrush’s fugue. 

The Old World poets sang to please. They 
caught the great salient points of this senti- 
ment and tuned their songs to it. Nobody in 
England could by any soul-blindness have 
missed the message of the skylark’s matin song, 
nor the angelus of the nightingale. Neither 
could they any more have missed the masterful 
transcripts of these birds’ song into English 
verse in the hands of Burns, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and Keats. The appeal was sincere and 
true to nature, but it was by sympathy rather 
than by any other power that the world of hu- 
man hearts was drawn to the feathered min- 
strels through them. They knew no more of 
the birds themselves, of the quality of their 
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songs, and the many little traits that make 
bird-life so attractive, than they did before. 
And so, though the poet soul within them had 
led many singers into the inner courts of na- 
ture’s noble temple, and even though they have 
spoken with heavenly sweetness, the oracle on 
their lips has been a mystery save to those in- 
itiated like themselves. The poet may have 
been indeed the seer, but he has not fulfilled 
his other mission as the teacher here. 

It was reserved to a school of prose writers 
to take the place left vacant by the poets, and 
to win all who should read their instructive 
lessons in bird-lore into a fuller and broader 
knowledge of the world around. The mere 
natural historian, while powerful to command 
attention from those who sought knowledge, 
was not broad enough in his scope; the orni- 
thologist, properly so-called, was too technical ; 
but those who, in the absence of a better name, 
we may call bird-lovers, brought the feathered 
songsters to every reader’s heart. It was natu- 
ral that those who wrote of such a theme should 
use directness and sweet simplicity of speech. 
And such has been the case. They have told 
their stories in the purest diction and the plain- 
est language, leaving the beauty of the theme to 
supply all needful ornament, and the resulting 
products have been models of pure English. 
As a class these writers have possessed in com- 
mon the merits of instructiveness, of opening 
up a new sympathy in nature, and in supply- 
ing in a higher type a rival of that class of 
literature whose chief, if not only, object is to 
afford a pleasant pastime. 

The literary descent of all the writers of this 


class is traced from Gilbert White, the vicar of* 


Selbourne. In his quiet, West-of-England vicar- 
age, where, even to this day, the woods seem 
more filled with verdure and the hedge-rows 
more replete with bloom than elsewhere, even 
in merry England, where the nightingale still 
sings his choicest song, and nature holds the 
world in close embrace, he wrote the “ Natural 
History of Selbourne.” His spirit had com- 
muned with nature, and by some subtle alchemy 
he mixed and mingled that spirit and the sweet 
south air in the language of his book. Some 
men to-day may find it hard reading. They 
may find its tone too quiet, its content in rustic 
ways too listless. But men to-day also find 
Virgil’s “ Bucolics” wearisome, and can not 
sympathize with Horace’s longing for a Sabine 
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farm. For such there is no help and little hope. 
The scheme of color is indeed low, but in it is 
depicted the daily doings of that little world, 
at once so narrow and so wide and catholic. 
Its charm was like that of mother earth in its 
recurring fruitage, and year after year and gen- 
eration after generation only brought new read- 
ers and new imitators, both of whom were new 
lovers. Like and yet unlike are the disciples 
that have followed him. Some modifications 
have always been necessary from the changes 
of taste and of methods of thought, and the 
theme had not admitted of any but genuine, 
true-hearted hands to treat of it, so full of in- 
geniousness is it itself. 

In this country Audubon and Thoreau were 
the earliest products of this spirit. The beauty 
of the text of the former has been obscured by 
the splendor of its illustrations and the vast 
scale on which it was projected. But it stands 
facile princeps. Thoreau breathes a different 
air. His somewhat erratic writings are the 
natural outcome of his erratic life. Though 
they are full of an exquisite and thorough 
knowledge of bird-life, they yet are so full of 
the half-wild nature of the man, that many 
who read his works read them fully as much 
for the self-revelation of a singularly untram- 
meled nature as for the picture of woodland 
wanderings he would fain portray. Thus, while 
possessing a real power, he has not the same 
grace that characterizes his fellow choristers, 
for, though they speak in prose, they scarcely 
miss rising to song when the essence of their 
speech is reached. These two were the begin- 
nings. Now there are more than half a dozen 
who constantly treat of these themes. They 
have largely contributed essays to the various 
periodicals and also published numerous vol- 
umes. Perhaps John Burroughs is to be es- 
teemed as foremost of the throng. He has been 
longest in the field and has achieved an inter- 
national clientage who read with eager interest 
whatever comes from his pen. From his little 
home, cozily nestled in among the highlands 
by the beautiful Hudson, he issues forth, and 
with erotic feet watches and studies as chance 
may lead. He will never write to order. What 
his inclination prompts, to that, and that only, 
will his pen relate. The purity of his themes, 
the complete devotion to the simple woodland 
pictures, are no doubt due to this. To be sure 
he does occasionally write on other subjects, but 
when he writes on this theme he feels and he 
makes his readers feel the clear beating of the 
real lover’s heart. 


Some time-ago he published a little book of 
studies in Great Britain which he called “ Fresh 
Fields,” and it was just as clear-voiced as his 
talks on the birds of the highlands of his home, 
showing that his habit of treating only of what 
would out played its own part in regulating 
what was said, so that only that which was 
worth the saying was ever spoken. His latest 
book, now just published, he calls “Signs and 
Seasons.” In it we remark much of the old 
spirit. In the opening chapter, “A Sharp 
Lookout,” he reveals how much may be seen 
in the most familiar country if we only choose 
tosee. That is the great trouble with the world 
in general: seeing, they see not. More than 
that, they are generally far afield in their con- 
clusions from what they see: The natural ten- 
dency of city life, one is almost tempted to say 
of our modern life, is to tear the human heart 
away from nature. You may point to the grow- 
ing habit of city people to seek the country in 
midsummer, but you will point in vain until 
you find them following different pursuits than 
the universal one of dawdling over a novel all 
day and strolling blindly along well- beaten 
rouds on moonlight nights. If Mr. Burroughs 
could but be the guide of more of these people, 
and with one of his books in lieu of the trashy 
novel, and a secluded moss-grown bank be sub- 
stituted for the hammock on the veranda, then, 
and then only, will the wintry storm have a 
residuum of sweet memories of the woodland’s 
inhabitants and of knowledge of their ways. 

In “The Tragedies of the Nests” and “ Bird 
Enemies,” we have a sympathetic glimpse 
into the world of toil and trouble that the 
average mind rarely connects with the birds. 
This field is one of the least worked. It has 
less of a sentimental attraction, and yet really 
brings out most clearly the best traits in 
the sprightly little fellows. It is no less bird 
nature than human nature to woo with the best 
foot forward. Even the English sparrows— 
the ruffians among birds—are quite attractive 
in the days of courting. But the day of ad- 
versity brings out the true heart. When we 
see the constancy and devotion to each other 
and their young, the repeated efforts to build 
after being interrupted by various destructive 
foes, we are able to pay a more discrimina- 
ting and a loftier homage to the little songsters 
that hitherto we had forgotten had any more 
serious business than some feat of vocal gym- 
nastics. So our guide leads us over hill and 
moor, by sea and water-course, and if we fol- 
low we will learn much any where, and if we 
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will choose a fit place for our reading we will 
find a new world open to us. 

Maurice Thompson differs very widely from 
Mr. Burroughs in his methods and his points 
of view. From a purely literary point of view 
he is very much beyond him. His literary 
sense is very fine and delicate, and his style 
pure and limpid as the running brook. At the 
same time there is in all his writings less aban- 
don to nature as she is than is to be found in such 
books as “ Wake-Rubin ” and “ Pepacton ” from 
Mr. Burrough’s pen. You see the world about 
you more from the point of view of the student 
than from that of just taking the bird world as 
you find it. The result is we have a series of 
delightful essays on a single bird in its various 
life phases, or on a single family in its mani- 
fuld variations. His study of the mocking- 
bird, which is the last paper in his “ Bye 
Ways and Bird Notes,” is at once the most 
complete and the most charming treatment of 
the ways and wiles of that sweet mimic of the 
woods. He gives us the results of investigations 
pursued in many years and widely separated 
localities, and enlarges on the strange sweet 
traits which were so aptly summed up in that 
delightful sonnet of Mr. Wilde’s: 

“Winged mimic of the woods! thou motley fool, 

Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe? 

Thine ever ready notes of ridicule 
Pursue thy fellows still with jest and gibe; 
Wit—sophist—songster—Yorick of thy tribe, 
Thou sportive satirist of Nature’s school, 
To thee the palm of scofling we ascribe, 
Arch scoffer and mad abbot of misrule! 
For such thou art by day—but all night long 
Thou pour'st a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain, 
As if thou did'st in this, thy moonlight song, 
Like to the melancholy Jacques, complain, 
Musing on falsehood, violence, and wrong, 

And sighing for thy motley coat again.” 

Perhaps the pleasantest type of the other 
class is the study of the woodpeckers, which 
is one of the most interesting families of 
birds, even though nature was not lavish to 
them of vocal charms, under the title of a 
“Red-headed Family.” It is mostly given, it 
is true, to a single member of that family, the 
great ivory-billed woodpecker, whose loud tap, 
tap, tap, and wild trumpet-like cry is nearly 
hushed even in our most secluded woods. 

But, as we have already said, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s power is more literary than in the sphere 
of natural history. This was evinced in his 
early books on archery, which he called “The 
Witchery of Archery;” and certainly he man- 
aged to instill a strange witchery into it. It 
was full of touches of woodcraft, and breathed 


very sweetly the wildwood’s spell. It was even 
plainer in his poems, contained in his “Songs 
of Fair Weather,” but plainest, perhaps, in 


several critical reviews published in various’ 


periodicals, where, with an exquisite touch, he 
used his figures won from wood and stream to 
illustrate and illuminate his text. Not that 
his essays are not charming—on the contrary, 
they are; and the same skill as the litterateur, 
that makes all he writes pleasant reading, could 
not fail to make his accounts of such delight- 
ful things as he has chosen from nature’s lap 
most fascinating; indeed, he possesses a special 
charm, for while others may be read for their 
subject’s charm, many more will read his work 
for the way in which he tells whatever he finds 
to write of. 

Bradford Torrey, in his “ Birds in the Bush,” 
in a very pleasant way discourses of the birds 
of New England as he found them in their 
native haunts. To abundant notes of what he 
saw and heard in many a ramble he subjoins a 
running fire of criticism, which is so full of 
the spirit of his subject that it is very good 
reading indeed. Perhaps the pleasantest of 
these essays is one entitled, “ Philida and Cori- 
don,” which is a study of the wooing of the 
light-winged little fellows. Its tone is well 
suited to its theme, and the whole is so happily 
conceived that we feel as if we could ourselves 
hear the glad-voiced carol of our New World 
troubadours. His haunts seem to be largely 
in the remoter parts of the country, in the 
White Mountains and the northern hills, but 
by way of variation he gives us a chapter of 
the city birds that make their homes in the 
more aristocratic region of Boston Common. 

Very different in its field, and very remote 
in its tone from this last, is the “ Bird-Ways” 
of Olive Thorne Miller. Throughout this most 
delightful volume runs a thread of quick, clear- 
sighted femininity, and from it radiates a con- 
stant sympathy, an appreciation of all the do- 
ings and sayings—or more properly singings— 
of the minature world into which she is peer- 
ing. A woman’s heart and a woman’s mind 
seems naturally far better fitted for such a field 
of study than a man’s. The refinement of the 
natures of both would seem to draw them to- 
gether. Certainly in this case we find not only 
a different method of study, but a different 
series of inquiries from the most of those who 
had preceded her. Her birds, as far as possi- 
ble, are made prisoners, and her house largely 
converted into a home for them, and being 
made comfortable, somewhat after the feminine 
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notion, it is true, with all the modern improve- 
ments, she sets abuut studying their ways. If 
it is true of birds, as it is said to be of men,- 
that their true nature is only revealed when 
thrown upon unfamiliar ground, and required 
to act under hitherto unknown circumstances, 
then surely she should have discovered many 
undreamed truths and run upon strange reve- 
lations. But there is a doubt of the value of 
this method, and the results, though affording 
pleasant reading, are not the most reliable. 
There are more valuable studies made in « 
little private, bosky park, where the catbird 
especialy loved to lead his nvisy life. These 
are even more delightfully told, and, having 
the additional charm of an ever-present free- 
dom from restraint and conventionality of 
every kind, which is so characteristic of the 
whole family of the mimi, and equally of the 
larger group that includes all the thrushes of 
whatever ilk. Here there is no such danger of 
missing the truth if the conclusions arrived at 


are accepted, as there was in those based upon 
the unnatural life even in the widest prison- 
house. 

Tuken as a whole this group are all charac- 
terized by a freedom and freshness that is very 
grateful, On the title-page of each and every 
volume might well be written, 


“Ope me and read, the wildwood’s smell 
Steals o’er the senses like a spell.” 


A better corrective for a taste cloyed by too 
frequent resort to light French literature can 
scarcely be found. They are frank and full 
of the virility of an untainted nature, and 
while they while away an idle hour, or ease a 
painful one, they leave a fragrance behind 
them like the bruised sassafras on the hill, or 
the mint by the water-course, and ever and 
anon in the days when we think they are 
wholly forgotten their memory will awaken 
like the curlew’s call across the upland mead- 
ows, or the vesper sparrow’s tender evensong. 


Ethelbert D. Warfield. 


THE SUMMIT OF THE SOUTH. 


HERE is a remarkable analogy between 


the geographical distribution of the civil- 


ized nations on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
Gulf of Mexico, with its voleanoes and rocky 
islands, is the Mediterranean of the West. 
Mexico, the mountainous stronghold of bull- 
rings and orthodoxy, is the American Spain. 
The perennial industries and short summers 
of New England justify her name. The Ger- 
man element prevails on the plains of the 
grain-producing middle region. . And on both 
sides of the Atlantic Nature has her geograph- 
ical favorites. Climate, fertility, mineral wealth, 
honesty, and hospitality of the inhabitants, 
healthfulness and scenic grandeur make the 
Alpenland of Southern Austria the paradise 
of the Old World, and a similar variety of 
advantages combine to favor certain highland 
regions of our own Sunny South. 

That exuberance of sunniness has its disad- 
vantages where the Father of Waters spreads 
his swamps around. North of the Delaware, 
hills, even of moderate elevation, aggravate 
the rigor of the long winter, but further south 
they become more and more desirable, till 
mountains and latitude seem to unite in the 
happiest climatic medium. South of the thirty- 


eighth parallel winter almost ceases to be form- 
idable; the sheltered valleys with their abun- 
dance of fuel makes it a pleasant change of 
pastime to weather an occasional snow-storm, 
and the main problem is to find a reliable sum- 
mer asylum. But below the Virginia border 
the peaks of the Central Alleghanies begin to 
surmount that difficulty, till at last in the heart 
of the North Carolina Alps a whole mountain 
group with its plateaux and highland valleys 
rises wholly above the summer zone. 

As geen from the heights of the Blue Ridge 
above Marion, the Black Mountains tower 
gradually above all the hill-ranges of the cen- 
tral plateaux; but while those lower hills 
abound with treeless summits, the culminating 
range is densely wooded to its highest tops. 
About the beginning of this century that ap- 
parent paradox attracted the attention of sev- 
eral naturalists, and the botanist Michaux 
called attention to the almost arctic character 
of those highland forests and the probability 
of their habitat being the highest land of the 
whole Appalachian mountain system. Just 
fifty years ago (November, 1835,) that conject- 
ure was conclusively, though unintentionally, 
confirmed by the altimetrical surveys of Pro- 
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fessor Mitchell, who visited those highlands for 
the purpose of establishing a theory biassed by 
the apparent height of the Roan Mountain 
peaks. His first excursion to the central pla- 
teau sufficed, however, to convince him of his 
mistake and reduced his project to the task of 
examining the rival claims of the principal 
peaks in the main chain of the Black Moun- 
tains. 

There is no doubt now that here, too, the first 
impression (still propagated by numerous geo- 
graphical text- books) of the distinguished ex- 
plorer was erroneous. Not Mount Mitchell, 
but the Black Dome, several miles further 
north, is the summit of the South and the apex 
of all the broad Atlantic coast-lands from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Honorable T. L. Clingman’s measurements and 
the mean of three independent, though closely 
corresponding surveys, give that summit an 
elevation of 6,720 feet. That height exceeds 
that of Mount Mitchell by about one hundred 
and fifty, and that of Mount Washington by 
more than four hundred feet, and rivals the 
altitude of Mount Kosciusko, the highest peak 
of the Australian continent.* 

The easiest ascent of the main ridge, and 
perhaps the most picturesque trail in the south- 
ern highlands, leads up from the headwaters 
of Turkey Creek (an affluent of the Catawba) 
some ten miles west of North Cove. The 
trail leaves the Marion pike near the junction 
of Turkey and North Cove creeks, and some 
six miles further northwest enters the gorges 
of the “Humpback” Mountain. These gorges, 
like all the surrounding mountain slopes, are 
heavily timbered with forests of balsam fir and 


*In 1855 General Clingman called attention to three 
points in the east range of the Blacks and one peak 
near the headwaters of Pigeon River in the Great 
Smokies as probably exceeding the height of Mount 
Mitchell; but the final authority on the question is 
Professor Guyot, who surveyed the Southern Allegha- 
nies in 1857 and again in 1859, and published the 
following scale of altitude in the Black Mountain 

up: 
Feet. 


Black Dome......... 6,760. 
Mount Guyot...... 


Grassy Top..........6,370. 
Black Knob.........6,365. 


Cat-tail Peak.......6,590. 


Gibbe’s Peak........6,580. 
Mitchell’s Peak...6,576. 


Bowler’s Pyramid 6,345. 
Roan Mount........6,320. 
Roan,High Knob 6,300. 


Professor Mitchell’s friends, on the other hand, 
still contest that he measured, or at least visited and 
marked, the true summit in 1844, and that the moun- 
taineer Patton misled subsequent surveyors by cut- 
ting his bridle- path to a point several miles too far 
south. 


red pine, getting freer from underbrush as the 
trail approaches the uplands. Higher up the 
somber green of the spruce pines gives these 
woods a rather solemn look, though the gloomy 
silence that broods over the pineries of the 
Gulf coast is here broken by the multitudinous 
babble of waterfalls and the twittering of 
pine-bits, “sap-suckers,” and other restless 
wood-birds. 

As the horizon widens, a peculiar arrange- 
ment in the structure of the Black Mountain 
group becomes more and more visible, viz., the 
traverse trend of its axis, as compared with the 
general range of the Southern Alleghanies. 
The Blue Ridge, the Big Smokies, the Bald 
Mountains, and their parallel ranges, all cross 
its valleys at right angles, and thus give the 
prospect from its summit ridges that pecu- 
liar panoramic character. The altimetrical 
rank of the mountain group is also indicated 
by the remarkable divergence of its watersheds. 
The springs along our trail find their way to 
the Catawba and thus southeast to the Atlantic 
Ocean, while the branches of the Great Kanawha 
run due north, and those of the Holston and 
French Broad northwest and west. 

Leaving North Cove at sunrise, a persistent 
pedestrian can reach the summit soon after the 
noon of an October day, and will be rewarded 
by the grandest view in the highlands of the 
Old Thirteen States. The “Black Dome,” 
“Guyot’s Peak,” and “Cat-tail Peak” compete 
for the supremacy of lookout points, but from 
either of their summits the prospect far sur- 
passes that from any point in the Adirondacks, 
or even in the Northern Rocky Mountains with 
their sand-storms and treeless slopes. All along 
the northern horizon the Great Smokies mingle 
their summits with the clouds. The west is a 
wilderness of peaks, clustering about the gap 
of the French Broad and culminating in the 
jagged crest of “Snow Bird,” on the Tennessee 
border. The panorama of the Catawba Valley, 
with its thousand coves and cliffs, rivals any 
birds-eye view in the Tyrolese Alps. In the 
northeast, the “Grandfather Range,” with its 
broad plateau, rears its front like a flat-topped 
house. The gaps of the Smokies reveal glimpses 
of the Clinch River Mountains, and the high- 
lands of South Carolina rise magically blue in 
the far southeast. On a clear day the view 
toward the sea is limited only by the optical 
capacity of the spectator, for the Black Moun- 
tains overlook the southern chain of the Blue 
Ridge, as that ridge overlooks the undulating 
hill-country of Central Georgia. 
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Sugar Loaf...........6,400. 
Potato Top..........6,380. 
Sandy Knob.........6,610. 
Hairy Bear...........6,590. 


A DAINTY FOP. 


The eastern slope of the plateau, crowned by 
the “Black Dome” and the “ High Pinnacle,” 
is cleft by deep wooded ravines, where the first 
settlers of these highlands killed more game 
than they could utilize, even by feeding their 
dogs on bear-meat, and where more than one 
exploring party fell among the: ambushed 
Indians who here defended every rock of their 
old hunting-grounds. Here, tuo, poor Mitchell 
found his untimely end. All who have in- 
spected the scene of the accident agree that its 
cause remains rather problematic, the cliff over- 
hanging a pool of “Cat-tail Creek,” where the 
veteran mountaineer broke his neck, being the 
only steep point of a long-stretched rocky slope, 
which he could have crossed any where else 
without any unusual difficulty. What induced 
him to risk his life at that one fatal point seems 
a mystery, but it has been suggested that (un- 
less he was caught in a mountain-fog and lost 
his way entirely) some curious object or other, 
an unknown animal or mineral, may have at- 
tracted his attention to the precipitous cliff that 
proved the Matterhorn of the bold explorer. 

For the site of a summer camp the Black 
Dome plateau could not be easily surpassed; nor 
must it be supposed that winter in those airy 
heights asserts itself with the rigor of a North 
Scandinavian climate. There are years when 
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snow up here stays never more than a week on 
the ground, and when for days together the 
winter air is as mild, though not as humid, as 
in the valley of the Tennessee. And even in 
cold winters there is a peculiar charm in the 
grand solitude of the snow-covered highlands 
with their clear, cold skies, and the contrasts 
of the glittering rocks with the somber hue of 
the pine forests. On frosty nights the air some- 
times rings with a peculiar metallic sound — 
the vibration of the jarred icicles, perhaps, or 
the voice of the night-winds in the frost- 
stiffened pine-tops. 

Professor Mitchell has been censured for 
attempting that fateful excursion at his time 
of life, but, like the chamois-hunter of the Aus- 
trian Alps, he had perhaps no choice in the 
matter. The mountains claim their own, and 
the very sense of danger tempts the habitué to 
repeat the venture. The highlands claim their 
own; more than one family of North Carolina 
emigrants have returned to their homestead on 
the Catawba after a year’s exile on an alkali- 
prairie which the circulars of a land-shark had ° 
represented as a western paradise. Further up 
here are “coves” where such circulars have 
never been popular, and where few land agents 
could induce the poorest squirrel-hunter to leave 
his home in the summit-hills of the South. 


Horace D. Warner. 


A DAINTY FOP. 


So jaunty, free, and debonnaire, 

And winning welcome every where, 

A dainty fop has passed me by! 

I did not see, but felt him nigh, 

And though he dared to kiss my cheek, 
He did not speak, he did not speak. 


Shall I confess, beneath the rose, 

A secret you must ne’er disclose, 

That almost every summer day 

This lover kisses me in play? 

But whence he comes or where he goes, 
No mortal knows, no mortal knows. 


A cultured taste in him I find, 

And proof of an esthetic mind, 

He winnows first the clover fields, 

And next the rose aroma yields; 

Now who can tell me, from the scent, 
Which way he went, which way he went? 


A connoisseur of rich perfumes, 
To-day he steals from lilac blooms, 
To-morrow leaves the garden belles, 
And flies to woodbine-scented dells; 
Who could resist the sighing swain, 
Nor kiss again, nor kiss again? 


Like Psyche, in my arbors green, 

I wait for him I ne’er have seen; 

His fragrant breath betrays him nigh, 
His fragrant breath and gentle sigh, 

As though a burden on his breast 

Was ne’er confessed, was ne’er confessed. 


To none is this gay rover true, 

He charms each day with odors new, 

But when, where hides the partridge-vine, 
He finds the luscious eglantine, 

And when for her he leaves the rest, 

I love him best, I love him best. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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IN EUROPE FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


Lonpon, JuNE. 1837. 


HE west end of London 1s all agog at pres- 

ent with the gayeties and fétes of the sea- 

son. The theaters, opera, concert, and ball- 

rooms are all in successful operation, and pre- 

sent to the votary of pleasure one continued 
scene of delightful enjoyment. 

The most important spectacle, however, to 
ambitious mothers and anxious daughters, came 
off a few days since at St. James’ Palace, and, 
as I assisted at the grand ceremony, I will re- 
cord to you a faithful account of the all-im- 
portant occasion—Her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria’s first levee. 

At an early hour in the morning, tailors and 
mantua-makers, with anxious looks, were seen 
running to and fro in all directions, with large 
bundles and boxes in their hands. 

Soon after 12 o’clock St. James Street, one 
of the broadest in the city, and leading to the 
palace of that name, presented a most brilliant 
scene. 

Hundreds of gorgeous equipages, drawn by 
beautiful horses and conducted by fine-looking 
old coachmen, with their several footmen, all 
in state liveries stiff with gold and silver 
lace, laced chapeaus, powdered wigs, and gold- 
headed canes, came rolling along at a measured 
pace, filled with ministers of state, foreign am- 
bassadors, and distinguished officers of the 
army and navy, all wending their way to the 
palace to take part in this memorable event, 
when a young girl of seventeen assumes the 
scepter of the greatest kingdom in the world. 

By appointment, about two o’clock, our am- 
bassador, Andrew Stevenson, called for Colonel 
Joseph M. White and myself, and we joined 
the throng, driving literally through a sea of 
upturned, gaping faces, controlled by hundreds 
of cavalry and thousands of police. 

Descending from the carriage and passing 
up a long flight of marble steps, lined with 
Yeoman of the Guards in their fanciful uni- 
forms, we entered a long gallery, the walls of 
which were hung with portraits of the many 
kings and queens of England, and soon reached 
the reception- and ante-rooms, which we found 
already crowded with the dignitaries of the 
land. 


Here our courteous minister pointed out and 
presented us to many of the most remarkable 
and distinguished personages who had already 
assembled. We had to wait but a few mo- 
ments before the Chamberlain, in a loud voice, 
called out, “The American Minister,” and we 
were immediately ushered in the Throne-room, 

Colonel Joseph M. White, of Florida, the 
Honorable James Buchanan, of Maryland, Mr. 
Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, the Secretary 
of the Legation, and myself, composed the 
quartette, who were honored by a presentation 
on this occasion. 

The throne on which she was standing was 
simply a slightly elevated platform, covered 
with black silk velvet, and overhung with 
drapery of the same material. To her left 
stood her mother, the Duchess of Kent, a most 
royal-looking personage, Lady Jersey, one of 
the most beautiful women of the Court, and a 
score of maids of honor not particularly en- 
dowed with either noble or handsome features, 

I had seen the Queen while a princess, on 
several occasions, “a la distance,” but had no 
opportunity, until the present, of scrutinizing 
her features or marking the expression of her 
countenance. In height she appeared to me 
below the medium size, the furehead and brow 
not at all remarkable, but the eye clear blue 
and full of expression. Skin and complexion 


good, The rest of her fertures common-place, 


with the exception of her mouth, the most 
remarkable feature in her face, expressive 
of obstinacy, indifference, petulancy, 
qualities, that from various anecdotes already 
afloat relative to her intercourse with her 
mother, as well as ‘her prime minister, she cer- 
tainly possesses to a high degree. Her hair is 
light and beautiful, feet and hands, of course, 
small and well-shaped—and thus ends my can- 
did description of the Queen of England, 
which, although not flattering, is faithful. 

Her manner was marked with great dignity, 
her self-possession perfect, her reception gra- 
cious and queen-like. 

Upon my name being mentioned, the usual 
questions, “ What State I was from, how long 
I proposed to remain in England, what other 
countries I intended to visit,” were put and 
answered most laconically, when, with a hope 


*These letters, recently found in an old secretary, where they had long been forgotten. may prove of 
interest, written by one who has now numbered the allotted three-score years and ten, recalling, as they do, 


memories of fifty years ago. 
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that I would be pleased with the old countries, 
I was bowed off to make place for others. 

But I forgot that I should tell you the ma- 
terial, style, and number of flounces that com- 
pose the all-important to a lovely woman. I 
mean the dress, which, owing to the court being 
in mourning, was exceedingly plain and com- 
posed of black silk velvet. As to ornaments, 
a simple bandeau of large diamonds encircled 
her brow, which was all that I saw on her 
person, 

While in the Throne-room, Mr. Stevenson 
did me the honor of introducing me as a young 
Kentuckian to the great “ Captain of the Age,” 
who took my hand cordially, and wished my 
stay in England an agreeable one. 

I could hardly realize that I was standing 
face to face and conversing with the great 
Duke of Wellington, “Le vainguer du vainguer 
de la terre,” until looking aside I saw all eyes 
riveted upon him. 

By the side of our minister he appeared di- 
minutive. Time has dealt severely with him, 
for although only sixty-eight years old, his 
eagle eye has already grown dim, his hair sil- 
vered over with age, and his once erect and im- 
posing form now looks shrunken and broken 
down. 

The only feature that is now remarkable is 
his enormous aquiline nose, known by every 
body in the city from Hyde Park to Temple 
Bar. He wore on this occasion the simplest 
costume in the room, which was a plain undress 


“blue frock coat, from the butten-hole of which 


hung the Order of the Bath, this, with white 
drilling trousers, composed his toggery. 

While standing in the presence of the great 
hero, I heard our minister called “Stevenson” 
in the most familiar manner, and, on looking 
around, beheld a grand, aristocratic looking old 
gentleman of noble and commanding height, 
dressed in a richly embroidered court dress, with 
the breast of his coat literally covered with or- 
ders, conversing with him in a most affable man- 
ner. My name was mentioned, and just as I 
was in the act of making a bow, His Royal 
Highness. the Duke of Sussex, uncle of the 
Queen, and a brother of the Duchess of Kent, 
held out his hand and said, “TI always shake 
hands with Stevenson’s American friends.” 

The Duke had passed some vears on the Con- 
tinent and, I learned, speaks German, French, 
and Italian, is cordial in manner, and popular 
with every one. He is distinguished for his 
philanthropy and liberal views; for never inter- 
fering with politics; as also for his great bon- 


homie and his politeness. He is on terms of 
great intimacy with Mr. Stevenson, who is fre- 
quently the recipient of his venison and game 
from Windsor Park, appreciates Virginia hams, 
and old Bourbon, prefers, which I like him the 
more for, a darky for his body servant, and 
always introduces Havanas after his dinner 
parties. 

The last lion I was presented to was the 
wealthy diplomat, Prince Esterhazy, Ambas- 
sador from Austria, and owner of divers cas- 
tles, palaces, and estates in Germany, including 
the celebrated vineyards producing the famous 
Tokay, and, moreover, the possession of the 
most valuable wardrobe in the world. First 
the man, and then his jacket. 

Esterhazy is esteemed the most perfect spec- 
imen of a courtier in Europe, worthy to have 
lived in the reign of Louis XV, and possesses 
besides the unenviable reputation of being the 
most notorious rowé on the continent. His 
manner impressed me as artificial, ridiculous, 
and finical, and contrasted badly with the manly 
dignity of the English gentlemen around him; 
but your eyes would have glistened to have 
beheld the famous jacket, handed down by his 
ancestors, and esteemed of such value and worth 
that a guard of armed soldiers is kept constantly 
around the castle in which it is deposited when 
in Germany. 

I forget how many thousands this celebrated 
heir-loom is said to have cost, but it is stuted as 
a known fact that every time that the Prince 
wears it diamonds and pearls are lost to the 
amount of five hundred pounds sterling. 

The jacket is composed of some light crim- 
son stuff, hanging loosely over a rich diplomatie 
uniform which would not be at all remarkable 
but for the immense bouquet of diamonds and 
pearls that completely cover the left shoulder 
and dazzle the beholder. 

He talked incessantly, and said something 
about my visiting Germany in connection with 
a boar hunt, but I bowed myself off. and hon- 
estly confess that the jacket made the greatest 
impression upon my backwoods eyes. 

Returning to the ante-room I passed half an 
hour seanning the figures and features of the 
noblest specimens of manhood that I had ever 
seen, and found no difficulty in realizing that 
I was surrounded by the most brilliant court 
in Christendom. 

By the by, I have forgotten to’describe the 
English court dress, which is so beautiful. 
The color of the coat brown, without collar, 
and cut somewhat after the fashion of the 
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Shakers that you have met in Kentucky, 
with bright steel buttons. Gaudiest damask 
silk is used for the vest, reaching to the hips, 
rounded out before, and large pockets to their 
sides, like those worn by our ancestors some 
fifty years since. The breeches are generally 
of white cassimere, worn with white silk stock- 
ings and patent-leather pumps. Brilliant buck- 
les are attached to the side of the knee and over 
the instep of the shoe. A long black satin bag 
hangs down from the collar on the coat, a cha- 
peau carried under the arm, a light court sword 
dropped from his side, and with white cravat, 
lace frills showing under the vest and around 
the wristbands, complete the handsomest cos- 
tume upon a gentleman I have ever seen. 

The gentleman, however, should be elderly 
and have a well developed calf to his leg, for 
a defect in this particular is almost sure to 
give the costume a ridiculous effect. 

The court being in mourning we were obliged 
to wear the same cut costume, but entirely in 
black cloth, which is neither handsome or be- 
coming. Indeed, I do not think I was ever 
more dissatisfied with my appearance, particu- 
larly with the calf of my leg, than I was with 
the lugubrious habiliments Mr. Nugee’s fore- 
man brought and informed me were the pre- 
scribed dress for the levee. 

I feel as if I have made a good impression 
upon our minister from the many courtesies 
extended me on this and other occasions. My 
letter of introduction to him from the cele- 
brated Doctor Chapman, of Philadelphia, was 
immediately followed up by a visit and invita- 
tion to dine. He gives dinners but seldom, but 
his guests are always among the most distin- 
guished, his menw perfect, and his wines old and 
delicious; some of them, as he told me while 
sipping them, he brought with him from his 
own cellar in Virginia. 

He is a very aristocratic looking gentleman, 
of fine proportions, and in his rich diplomatic 
costume, which he wore on this occasion, pre- 
sented an imposing appearance, which I was 
naturally proud of as an American citizen. 

Of the levee I have nothing more to add, ex- 
cept that I send you the Times, giving full de- 
tails and the names of those who were honored 
with a presentation, among which you will find 
your humble servant; but do not tell any one 
that the simple insertion cost me one guinea, 
and when I told the reporter that it was an ex- 
orbitant charge, he replied, “It is the custom- 
ary one that gentlemen never refuse.” So I 
threw him the amount and ordered him to leave, 


I left the palace at 4 o’clock, and Mr. Steven- 
son dropped Colonel White and myself at Miv- 
arts, where, upon invitation, I went to pay my 
respects to his wife, the celebrated leader of 
fashion at Washington for many years, and 
known as Mrs. Florida White; but I will re- 
serve this notable couple for another letter, 
which, no doubt you will agree with me, is a 
most happy idea. Her Majesty’s reception for 
the ladies takes place to-morrow, and I will 
send you a copy of the Times which will con- 
tain its description. 

It was a bitter cold night in the winter of 
1837 that my friend, Colonel White, picked 
me up at my rooms, and we drove to call upon 
the most famous woman then living in Puris. 
He had asked for the liberty of presenting me 
on the grounds of long personal friendship. 
On arriving we were ushered up a narrow, 
dingy stair-case by a seedy looking old servant, 
and our names announced. The room we en- 
tered was occupied by half a dozen solemn- 
louking elderly gentlemen in citizen’s dress. 
On a lounge near the fire-place sat a beautiful 
woman, whose dress was without ornament, 
and of a style simply severe. She arose, and 
after shaking hands with the Colonel my name 
was mentioned, and I stood in the presence of 
Caroline Maria Annunciada Bonaparte, the fa- 
vorite sister of Napoleon. 

A host of memories crowded my brain and 
dispelled all the nice French phrases that I 
had prepared in my mind to use on this occa- 
sion. She motioned me toa seat beside her, 
and soon relieved my embarrassment by lead- 
ing the conversation in the most pleasant man- 
ner, while I was scrutinizing the features of 
this remarkable woman who, during the reign 
of Napoleon, led the brilliant festivities of the 
Court of France, of which she was the undis- 
puted belle as Duchess of Berry. 

She is now fifty-five years of age, and her 
features remarkably well preserved. Her hair, 
poets would call sable silvered; the eyes large 
and blue, with the sweetest expression; that re- 
markable complexion, described by a French 
author as resembling “ white satin seen through 
pink glass,” can still be readily conceived. Her 
arms and hands superb, the latter, you know, 
have a world-wide reputation with sculptors 
and painters. Many casts in bronze and mar- 
ble have been taken from them.* I saw one of 
these casts on the center-table of my friend, 
Mrs. White, which she had presented to her as 
amemento, It was truly exquisite, 
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The very solemn-looking personages I found 
grouped in different squads through the rooms 
were some of the few marshals who had never 
deserted the colors of the Bonaparte family. 

After loitering around the apartments for 
awhile, I again found an empty seat beside the 
ex-queen, and commenced expressing my ad- 
miration for that extraordinary man whose 
downfall all America deplored. I shall never 
forget her words, nor the feeling manner with 
which she replied, “Ok! monsieur, nous som- 
mes tombé, nous sommes les pauvres miserables, 
nous n’avons plus de bonheur.” She then showed 


me an engraving of the celebrated painting _ 


taken by Isabey, of Napoleon. 

Her suite of appartments consisted of only 
three small rooms, poorly furnished, and were 
located in an obscure street. Indeed, I learn 
that she is now very poor, and is in Paris this 


winter endeavoring to get compensation for the’ 


Chateau de Neuilly, taken wrongfully from 
her by the present government. 

The Colonel joined me, and after making our 
devuirs we took leave. 

You recollect she was only seventeen when 
given in marriage to Murat, the “preux chev- 
alier,” whom Napoleon said was the bravest 
man in the world, whom he esteemed his most 
distinguished marshal, calling him his right 
arm, his paladin in the field, and the best cav- 
alry officer in his army. History also informs 
us that Napoleon was hesitating some time be- 
tween Moreau and Murat, who were applicants 
at the same time for the hand of Caroline. 

Fortunately for Murat the battle of Aboukir 
occurred. Here it was that he was ordered to 
force the Turkish center lines, and show what 
he could do with his cavalry. He rode straight 
through the ranks, and drove column after col- 
umn into the sea, and in one of his fierce charges 
dashed into the camp of Mustapha Pasha, and 
rode up to the chieftain, who was surrounded 
by several hundred Janissaries. As he ap- 
proached a pistol was fired at his head, the 
bullet grazing his cheek, just starting the 
blood. The next moment a glittering sword 
gleamed before the eyes of the Pasha, and 
descended on his hands, crushing two of his 
fingers with the blow. The Pasha was seized 
and carried into the French camp. 

After this brilliant and desperate charge 
Napoleon could resist no longer in making a 
choice, and the hand of the beautiful princess 
was bestowed upon the victor of Aboukir. 

This is recorded as the most signal and 
bravest assault of this hero, who figured so 
Vor. II.—25. 


pre-eminently on the field of a hundred bat- 
tles; but it is melancholy to recall his base 
ingratitude shown to the great Napoleon in 
his hour of direst need. His conduct was then 
so pusillanimous that his army deserted him, 
and he made his disgraceful flight to Ischia. 
But the blood of the Bonapartes flowed in the 
veins of the beautiful Caroline. Unheeding 
his cowardly desertion, she mounted her horse, 
reviewed the troups, speaking every where 
words of encouragement and hope. But, alas! 
her heroic efforts were fruitless; it was the 
last day of her reign as Queen of Naples. 

Murat’s love for his wife continued fervid to 
the last, as his remarkable letter, dated while 
in prison at Piozzo, proves. I make no apol- 
ogy for transcribing this most touching epistle, 
it is creditable alike to the head and heart of 
the illustrious prisoner, and runs thus: 


My Dear Caroline: My last hour has arrived; ina 
few moments I shall have ceased to live; in a few 
moments you will have no husband. Never forget 
me; my life has been stained by no injustice. Fare- 
well my Achille, farewell my Letitia, farewell my 
Lucien, farewell my Louise. I leave you without 
kingdom or fortune, in ‘the midst of the multitude 
of mine enemies. Be always united; prove your- 
selves superior to fortune. Remember what you are 
and what you have been, and God will bless you. 
Do not reproach my memory ; believe that my great- 
est suffering in my last moments is dying far from 
my children. Receive your father’s blessing; receive 
my embraces and my tears. Keep always present to 
you the memory of your unfortunate father. 

ACHILLE MuRAT. 

P102zz0, October 13, 1815. 

His last words, after kissing a cornelian on 
which was cut the head of his wife, addressed 
to the squad who were detailed to shoot him 
were, “Save my face, aim at my body.” 

After an extended tour in the East, embrac- 
ing Greece, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Tur- 
key, I mounted the Danube as high as Vienna 
and dropped down into Italy for the winter. 
Upon arriving at Florence I was delighted to 
learn that the subject of this sketch, whom I 
had left in Paris, just one year ago in the 
depths of depression and poverty, had yielded 
her claim to the Chateau de Neuilly to Louis 
Phillippe for the snug little sum of eight hun- 
dred thousand frances as a rental. It was not 
long before I accepted an invitation to the 
first ball that she gave after being established 
in Florence. 

She had taken one of the finest palaces in 
the Via Larga, and fitted it up with costly fur- 
niture, which she had selected before leaving 
Paris, and with all its appointments her envi- 
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ronments were regal. After passing through 
half a dozen spacious rooms, I found the ex- 
Queen of Naples arrayed in most gorgeous ap- 
parel, decked with glittering gems of purest 
water, and surrounded by the brilliant society 
of this charming city. She was again a queen 
at least of the beau monde, and her counte- 
nance beamed with happiness. She referred 
to my former visit to her in Paris, and asked 
kindly for her friends the Whites, told me that 
this was the first of a series of entertainments 
that she proposed giving during the winter, 
and that I must hold myself in readiness to 
assist at them all. 

I passed the winter in Florence, visiting the 


galleries of sculpture and paintings in the 
mornings, driving along the Arno to the Casi- 
no in the afternoons, and going a great deal into 
society in the evenings. Florence had always 
been the favorite residence, after Paris, with 
Caroline, and it was here, after a winter of 
gayety and elegant hospitaiity, that she died 
in the year 1839. 

Thus ended the life of this beautiful and 
gifted woman; a life marked apparently by 
every caprice of fate, every vicissitude of for- 
tune; every quality of heart and mind tested 
by the severest ordeals, and yet, after all, 
leaving the world amid a luminous round of 


social splendor. D. M. Haydon 
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HREE companies of Federal soldiers were 

indulging some military maneuvers in front 
of the palace over to my right, as I stepped 
down out of the recently painted and gilded 
music stand of the Zocalo, from which they were 
removing the eucalyptus trees and renovating 
the flower beds. One company wore the regu- 
lation-blue uniform, but the other two were 
clad in cotton drawers and caps, zarapes and 
stockingless brogans. The blue clad carried 
knapsacks and blankets, the white clad had 
neither. All shouldered their muskets clum- 
sily, as if they were burdens intolerable, and 
no doubt they were burdens, since the peon’s 
strength centers in his back. The blue clad 
were volunteers and received 174 cents a day, 
the white clad were convicts and paid 123 cents. 
Both grades furnish their own clothing and ra- 
tions, the government issuing ammunition and 
arms only. The crack corps of Ruvales receive 
$1.25 a day and furnish their own horses, cloth- 
ing, arms, ammunition, and rations. How such 
soldiers are induced to fight so gallantly at the 
command of mere partisanship, or even for a 
country in which they have so small an inter- 
est, is something foreigners can not compre- 
hend! 

Four blocks south of the Plaza Mayor is the 
Mercado de Jesus, and thither I wended my 
way for a glimpse of the crude materials on 
which I feasted so cheaply at the Guardiola 
restaurant. I found it a small square inclosed 
by high walls and roofless, containing within 


these walls every sort of rude booth, as well as 
the brass-scale-bedecked counters of the butch- 
ers. On rough shelves beneath the cotton cov- 
ered booths, and un soiled mats spread on the 
dirty pavements, were displayed little piles of 
the many varieties of fruits for which the coun- 
try is famous—vegetables, fowls, tortillas, tom- 
ales, “chalupas,” and pulque worms, which my 
solemn guide said I had come rather early to 
see. Chickens and turkeys were being plucked, 
some of them alive and complaining! The 
quantities displayed were not large. Said my 
guide, “ Mexican housekeepers provide for the 
day only, Sefior! There is scarcely a family in 
Mexico witha week’s supply of any thing stored 
away in its pantry.” Pointing to a criada, 
fumbling over some coppers, he continued, 
“She is paying for a courtilla’s worth of sugar, 
or she is buying it for one of the richest fami- 
lies in Mexico.” 

The adjoining streets receive the overflow of 
this market, and, in addition to the displays on 
the mats, there are several native restaurants. 
Three bricks are set up on end upon the curb- 
ing, and on these is laid a hollowed piece of 
sheet-iron! A fire of charcoal is kindled under- 
neath, and in this pan they cook tortillas, goat’s 
ribs, and blood-pudding! The tortillas are over- 
spread with chile, and they, with goat’s ribs or 
blood-pudding, are handed to the patrons who 
devour the same without the aid of plates, 
spoons, forks, or knives! Such implements of 
civilization are of no value to the peon, 
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The Alameda is now the fashionable park of 
the city, and they have added largely to its 
beauty and convenience during the past year. 
The Zocalo is abandoned at this writing by 
these whimsical “ fashionables”! In the Ala- 
meda on Sunday mernings the ladies, accom- 
panied by their children and criadas, prome- 
nade beneath the umbrageous shade and along 
cement walks between the greenest of grass 
plats and the most fragrant of flower beds. 
The clothing of the children is sometimes gay, 
but the sefiorasas seforitas ciing to the dark 
robings and pretty black luce veils they so co- 
quettishly arrange about their raven tresses. 
Occasionally one sees a blonde among these 
shambling brunette beauties—their shoes are 
as disfiguring as those of the Chinese, though 
in a different way, and the effect is startling. 
Gentlemen in the clothing of foreigners, the 
charro dress is now discarded, promenade and 
pose, rarely saluting and more rarely joining 
the ladies. While they promenade one or more 
military bands discourse the most ravishing of 
harmonies. President Diaz delights in amus- 
ing his fellow-vitizens! He understands them. 

Every afternoon at five, exeept during Lent, 
the fashionable people of the city repair to the 
Paseo de la Reforma, the ladies in close ear- 
riages, the gentlemen on horseback. For an 
hour they drive these carriages from Charles 
IV to Guatimoctzin and back again, going 
round and round in a dreary, fashionable way, 
while the gentlemen make their horses prance 
in between, and by their flippant manners at- 
tract the attention of the concealed seioritas! 
The charro dress is seen no more on this Paseo, 
except when some high-strung ranchero arrives 
from the interior, and struggles to startle the 
serious people of the capital with the flashiness 
of his sombrero, the glitter of his silver lace 
and buttons, the glure of his diamonds, bril- 
liancy of his zarape, and, above all, with the 
terrors of his pearl handle stiletto and silver- 
plated pistol. I was assured that the dress 
worn by one of these vain fellows of an after- 
noon cost in the neighborhood of one thcusand 
dollars. 

This beautiful boulevard deserves especial 
mention. It begins in a circle at the junction 
of the streets Rosales and Paleni, and extends 
to Chapultepec, two miles distant. It is two 
hundred feet wide, smooth and level. Luxu- 
riant shade trees overspread the seats on each 
side, where pedestrians on Sundays enjoy the 
pageant. Paseo begins at the massive eques- 
trian statue of Charles IV, of Spain, a statue 


with an interesting history, in the base of which 
a marble slab is inserted, and among the other 
things is carved thereon the following line: 


‘“ MEXICO PRESERVES THIS AS A WORK OF ART.” 


In was the first bronze cast made in the 
western world, and is therefore prized while 
its subject is despised. The succeeding circle 
is devoted to the statue of Christopher Colum- 
bus, by Escandon, with four figures of the 
early padres sitting on the corners of the 
plinth. The third circle is being dedicated to 
Guatimoctzin—the monument is by Jimenez— 
whose statue, carved out of the stone of the 
country he governed, and in the style peculiar 
to his people, is now concealed by the scaffold- 
ing. It is proposed to set up Cortez on the 
next pedestal, facing the emperor he conquered, 
and such an occupancy would meet with uni- 
versal approval. Who will predict the occu- 
pants of the remaining two? Shall I say Diaz 
for one? Of course Juarez is sure of this 
honor. 

The Portalles, which extend along the entire 
southern side of the Plaza Mayor, attract all 
visitors. Beneath the wide porches the mer- 
chants display their attractive wares after the 
manner of Parisians, the stores behind be- 
ing quite shallow, and, as a rule, unattractive. 
Under these ancient arches many Spanish 
ladies now actually halt and do their shopping 
like Americans. Indeed, they do the same thing 
in the handsomer shops of Calle de Plateros. 

The Palace is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Mexico, because of its dimensions, 
the curiosities it contains, its history, and the 
knowledge we have of the schemes of tyranny 
and bloodshed devised within its walls. Each 
of its six patios is entered through ponderous 
outer doors, that might be relied upon to resist 
the blows of a catapult, and these courts are 
surrounded by walls of enormous thickness. 
The building occupies the exact limits of Mon- 
tezuma’s palace, and contains the official apart- 
ments of the President and of the Senate, the 
world-famed Ambassador’s hall, the offices of 
the government, the post-office, museum, and 
a military barracks. President Diaz has leased 
a residence near to the western side of the 
Plaza, and his private dwelling, on Humboldt 
Street, is now tke residence of the American 
Minister, General Henry R. Jackson. The 
starry banner of the American legation floats 
in the soft breezes above the high walls and 
shady gardens of the private dwelling of the 
President of the Republic of Mexico. 
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After a call upon the Premier, Sefior Rubio, 
and an audience with the President, a visit to 
the Hall of the Ambassadors, and a glance at 
the well-arranged general post-office, you are 
close by the entrance of the patio of the Mu- 
seum. This court is well shaded, and to the 
left of the entrance you are permitted to enter 
a small apartment, in which is exhibited the 
State carriage of the Empire, the gift of Napo- 
leon III to Carlotta, and said to be handsomer 
than the imperial coach of Russia. 

Opposite the street entrance to this patio is 
the door of the Aztec hall; entering this long, 
narrow chamber, but recently appropriated to 
its present uses, I found a few workmen erect- 
ing pedestals for the gods, and the sacrificial 
and calendar stones (removed thither from the 
Cathedral walls and the patio inclosure), and 
the gods themselves lying around in the most 
undignified postures. The idols exhibited at 
New Orleans were arriving, and lay scattered 
about the completed pedestal of the “ Divin- 
ity of Death,” or, as Bandalier insists, the 
Hutzilopotchtli (war god) of Tenochtitlan. A 
few feet distant, and directly in front of this 
bloody idol, is placed the sacrificial stone, on 
which sixty thousand hearts were cut out to 
his honor. 

The extraordinary carvings on top and sides 
of this stone of sacrifice attract unlimited at- 
tention until the bowl in the center recalls its 
bloody uses. Into it the heart’s blood of the 
victim ran, and thence along’ the trench to the 
side where it was often drank by the sinister 
priests, with their “matted black locks flowing 
down their backs;” and then, horror of horrors! 
to remember that the body of the victim was 
served by his captor in a banquet to friends, 
with the most delicate of wines and toothsome 
of viands. 

Ascending a flight of stone steps, close to the 
fountain that throws the spray of its cooling 
waters amid tropical plants, the museum proper 
was reached. The first impression was a disa- 
greeable one; it was made by an intentional 
display of very bad taste by the commissioners 
in thrusting the painting of “ Maximilian and 
his Generals,” into an obscure niche, and de- 
nying it even a frame. Entering the first room 
you see relics of Hidalgo y Costilla, the stand- 
ard of the conquest, and a noble cast of the 
face of Juarez. In the second we halted at 
the long table and the cases containing the one 
hundred and seventy-six pieces comprising the 
“silver plate of Maximilian.” A _pleasant- 
spoken Mexican standing by said, musically, 
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« Exqueeseete seelvare plate of day empeer, 
Imperio, seiior,” in his soft voice; he was an 
Aztec. Alas! I had read that morning Men- 
doza’s analysis of the so-called silver. He 
gives it “copper, 59.1; zine, 80.2; nickel, 9.7; 
iron, 10; = 100. The silver superficially 
placed upon it is represented by the decimal 
0.05.” What a sham to bear the arms of the 
Empire, and the mark of the factory “Cris- 
tofle!!” 

The remaining rooms contain the glassware 
of Iturbide, Aztec weapons, musical instru- 
ments, mirrors, domestic utensils, shield of 
Montezuma II, portraits of the Viceroys, pic- 
ture writings of the Aztecs, their pottery, and 
feather-work, together with the skeletons, min- 
erals, birds, insects, reptiles, fauna and flora of 
the country. An inspection of the Lorillard 
collection, denied permission to leave the Re- 
public by Congress, can be obtained on a pass 
from the governor of the district only. 

Chapultepec is reached by carriage over the 
Paseo, or by street-car from the Plaza Mayor. 
The sentinel scarcely noticed us while passing 
through the gateway that pierces the white, 
tall wall which extends about two hundred feet 
along the front of the once summer residence 
of Montezuma. Passing the tall, ragged cy- 
press, said to be one thousand years old, and 
the diminutive lake, in which a couple of 
swans were lazily floating, the modest monu- 
ment, erected by Generals Diaz and Gonzalez 
to the memory of the cadets who fell in de- 
fense of that stronghold of 1847, was reached; 
it is a model in its way. 

Ascending the broad but neglected foot-way 
to the left—the carriage-way is beyond—I 
passed the pumps which were lifting the erys- 
tal water into the aqueduct that supplies Mex- 
ico, and soon found myself in the well-paved 
court of the castle, awaiting the “corporal of 
the guard ” to escort me from the sentinel, who 
spoke English quite fluently. Immediately I 
was presented to a professor who exhibited the 
arrangements of the military school of the na- 
tion, and conducted me through the summer 
residence of the President, then undergoing 
extensive repairs. These apartments are in 
the southern wing of the castle, and the views 
from the front and side porticoes are positively 
enchanting. 

Horse cars leaving the Plaza Mayor every 
thirty minutes convey passengers to the shrine 
of Guadalupe, the Guadalupe-Hidalgo where 
the treaty with the United States was signed 
in 1848. It is about four miles directly north 
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from the Plaza, and by the pious is counted 
the most sacred spot in Mexico. It was there 
the Virgin appeared to San Juan Diego, in 
15380, and painted her image on his zarape. 
That favored, sacred zarape went astray, but 
a massive cathedral was erected at the base, 
and a pretty chapel on the summit of the 
mount, to commemorate the myth. This ca- 
thedral was truly the richest in the country 
until revolutions and invasions ruthlessly pil- 
laged it. The diamonds and precious stones 
that surrounded the image of the Virgin have 
disappeared, but the solid silver railings re- 
main. There is an elevated Spanish road from 
Mexico to this shrine, alongside of which are 
numerous “stations,” where the heart-broken 
* penitent, up to this very day, halts upon her 
knees, bleeding, after miles of walking there- 
on, to pray and to weep. Only the peons do 
this; the Spaniards have learned easier meth- 
ods of winning absolution. 

It was a clear, sunny morning when I 
climbed the rugged footpath that winds be- 
tween stuccoed brick walls along the bosom of 
the abrupt hill, and stood among the tombs of 
marble and tecali (“ Mexican onyx”), on which 
the names and virtues of the dead are given in 
large silver letters. Among these names “Je- 
sus” and “Jose” occur rather frequently. Close 
by the entrance, at the corner of the Capilla, 
is the tomb of Santa Anna. While standing 
_ by the plain slab, erected by his young wife, I 
could not restrain the inquiry, “Does his spirit 
realize the enormity of the crimes he commit- 
ted in the interest of the country that failed 
to erect a monument over his ashes?” Pres- 
ently I thought of the “Avenues of Illustrious 
Men,” and the monument a loving, grateful 
people have erected in its Plaza of San Fer- 
nando to the patriot who resisted every bribe, 
Don Vicente Guerrerro. 

Pondering the mutability of all things hu- 
man, I strolled out upon the eastern brow 
where, for a moment, I was dazzled with a 
vision of loveliness. In front glistened the 
waters of Texcoco, greatly diminished since 
Cortez wrote of it as an inland sea. Beyond 
the lake the ruins of Tezcuco could be seen 
leaning against the hill-sides, while the smoke 
of the glass works floated over the yellow walls 
of the present Texcoco. Southward, the City 
of Mexico, surmounted by the dark towers of 
over four-score churches, gave an impression, 
for the instant, of swans floating on the water. 
Field-glass in hand, a somewhat careful exami- 
nation was made of this huge mouth of a long 
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extinct voleano, and of the lakes and canals 
lying within the mountain walls that surround 
it. The eye involuntarily sought the two 
snow-capped volcanoes away to the southeast, 
and lingered at the eminence of Estrella, the 
famous Citlaltepec of the Aztecs, where the 
cycle festivals were held until their masters 
came from Spain. Prescott vividly describes 
the rekindling at the beginning of each cycle 
of the holy fire upon that mountain. 

The thoughtful visitor, standing upon this 
prominent point of observation, can not resist 
a growing interest in the drainage of the Eden- 
suggesting valley spread out before him. The 
effort to solve that problem began with Hen- 
rico Martinez and his tajo of Nochistongo, the 
famous Desague de Huehuetoco, in 1607. Since 
the failure of that gallery and open ditch they 
have built dykes, cut canals, and thrown up 
mounds, but the problem remains unsolved, 
and the sewage of Mexico festers beneath the 
blazing sun upon the stagnant waters of, Lake 
Texcoco. The desague system of Don Fran- 
cisco de Garay, C. E., has been officially adopted, 
and, if carried on to completion, Texcoco will 
be drained and its basin changed within a few 
years into available fields, vegetable- and flow- 
er-gardens. Cristobal, Xaltocan, and Zum- 
pango will be utilized for irrigation, and the 
sweet waters of Xochimilco and Chalco will, 
as now, supply the needs of the capital. But 
what then? 

De Garay reports the discovery of an Indian 
pavement twenty feet below the capitol, and 
sixteen feet below the actual level of Texcoco. 
Above this pavement “it was all made ground 
formed of débris of all kinds.” Through this 
débris the water has seeped, and a hidden lake 
lies under the city! Texcoco’s basin is rising an 
inch and a half annually, and if something is 
not done the city will be buried in mud before 
five decades roll over its head. The situation 
is alarming! Some dread the completion of De 
Garay’s canals, lest the water under the city fol- 
low Texcoco through the mountain tunnel to 
Ametlac, and the houses fall in ruins into the 
depression! The scarcity of funds, and per- 
haps these fears, have suspended work on the 
tunnel. 

The condition of the finances of the Republic 
is quite as alarming as the drainage of the val- 
ley. A great deal has been published in the 
United States about the brilliant advance made 
by Congress toward independence of legislation 
by its rejection of the Gonzales-Noetzlin pro- 


.ject for the adjustment of the English debt, 
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and which has been disturbing the country for 
thirty years. In 1884 this debt aggregated in 
round numbers $88,000,000. In the early part 
of that year President Gonzales sent commis- 
sioners to London, headed by a prominent 
banker of Mexico, Sefior Nvetzlin, to arrange 
this debt for the thirteenth time with the bond- 
holders. This commission agreed that Mexico 
would recognize the indebtedness at $100,000,- 
000, but when the “ Noetzlin contract ” was laid 
before Congress sanction was refused, and it was 
charged and believed that Gonzales and his 
friends had a personal interest in the $12,000,- 
000 which was said to be necessary to print, 
stamp, negotiate, and the “ other expenses” of 
the adjustment. It was broadly asserted that 


-the larger portion of the $12,000,000 was in- 


tended for the President, his cabinet, and con- 
fidants. 

The discussions in the House of Deputies 
were not only spirited, but many of the speeches 
were violent in the extreme. The students and 
many of the interested public attended these 
debates, which were frequently prolonged into 
the night, and they created a sensation in all of 
the business centers of the Republic. The con- 
duct of the government was fiercely denounced, 
the assault being opened by that spirited young 
orator, Salvator Diaz Miron (who, I am told, 
has an American wife), and seconded by the 
aged, trembling Guillermo Prieto, who has 
written a curious book of his travels in the 
United States, and some readable verses not at 
all of a patriotic cast. 

During the latter days of the discussions a 
mixed multitude assembled in front of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and listened excitedly 
to the cheering within, the military with some 
difficulty keeping them back. The excitement 
arose almost to frenzy, and Congress broke up 
in disorder, the spectators rushing to the streets 
crying, “ Down with Gonzales!” and “ Death to 
the robbers!” The mob broke windows and 
street-lamps, and even attacked the military, 
who fired several volleys, killing some and 
wounding many. Gonzales had his friends 
withdraw the bill by having its further consid- 
eration postponed until after the inauguration 
of the President-elect, Porfirio Diaz, which 
would occur in less than two months. 

Unfortunately the trouble did not end there. 
A few nights after the defeat of this bill the 
populace assembled in the Plaza Mayor to cel- 
ebrate the victory. They made an attempt to 
ring the bells of the Cathedral as an expression 
of their pleasure, and were cruelly fired upon 


by the troops, killing one man and wounding 
several, A great crowd bore the dead body to 
the residence of the governor of the district 
to protest against the cruelty of the soldiers. 
While there President Gonzales, driving by in 
his carriage on his way home from the palace, 
was fired upon by men concealed behind the 
trees of the Alameda. The bullets pierced his 
carriage, but missed his person. The gallant, 
one-armed President-General descended from 
his riddled carriage and defied his would-be 
assassins to fire upon him again. They fled in 
dismay, and he went on to his home without 
further molestation! And so ended that “ out- 
break of liberty.” 

The speeches of Miron, Prieto, Vifiez, Duret, 
and others will be remembered as brilliant out- 
bursts of the true spirit of liberty, and no more. 
The poetic exclamation of Prieto, “The sun of 
our sovereignty shines for the first time to-day,” 
was mere poetry; the Edict of June 22, 1885, 
promulgated by President Diaz, contains an 
arrangement of the debt more obnoxious to the 
people and unfavorable to Mexico than the 
Gonzales-Noetzlin scheme. Suppose thirteen 
States did protest, what of it? Congress ad- 
journed December 15, 1885, without reaching 
any solution of the matter. Has the liberty 
which dazzled the populace in 1884 returned 
to its chains in 1885? Quien sabe? 

Many people in Mexico and elsewhere were 
sanguine enough to predict a great advance of 
civil liberty when Diaz should enter upon his 
second term as president. Such roseate hopes 
vanished when he persecuted the journalists 
who protested against his edict of the 22d of 
June. These editors he cast into prison, and 
the courts inflicted a fine of three hundred 
dollars each, and incarceration during eight 
months, The edict they condemned, not only 
suspended the payment of interest on the for- 
eign debt, but suspended the subsidies decreed 
to the American railways. And so it has come 
to pass that the beloved “Porfirio” of the 
first term is already changed to “ Diaz” in the 
second! 

Grave charges have been preferred against 
the government of Gonzalez for mismanage- 
ment and misappropriation of the national 
finances. The most reprehensible transaction 
was the mismanagement of the four million 
dollars of nickel coin, authorized by Congress 
in 1882. Those nickels were not sent to all 
points in the Republic, but confined to the 
capital and a few of the larger cities. Favor- 


- ites of the government bought the new coin at 
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from forty to fifty per cent discount, and a de- 
preciation in its value quickly followed. Then 
these favored ones resold at a greater discount, 
and in the autumn of 1883 nickel coin brought 
twenty-five cents on the dollar only! By No- 
vember it was refused by every body. 

One November morning a mob of peons 
gathered in the main plaza, howling, “ Death 
to Gonzales!” and “ Down with the robbers!” 
They stoned the police, and broke street-lamps 
and windows as usual. Gonzales drove through 
a shower of stones into the densest portion of 
the mob, and reprimanded the rioters. His cool- 
ness, for no braver man lives, overawed them 
for a moment, and there was silence. So soon 
as he drove away they stoned his carriage 
again, until the military dispersed them with a 
volley of blank cartridges. The rioting in 
other cities was put down in the same way, 
by the “ resources of the government.” 

These occurrences should satisfy all reasona- 
ble people as to the patriotic methods of the Mex- 
ican government. I will not admit that there 
has been any real advance in five years toward 
a representative government, neither will I 
deny it. Of one thing I am convinced, Diaz 
is the government, and the government is 
Diaz! Popular elections are “institutions” 
no American traveler can understand, and I 
hesitate not to affirm that neither senators nor 
representatives are free agents. Diaz controls 
the governors, and the governors select the rep- 
resentatives from their States. Such as do not 
suit the President are allowed to remain at 
home, and their seats given to those who do 
suit him. I write this, not from a desire to say 
disagreeable things, for I have no such desire, 
but to give a clear conception of the Mexican 
manner of governing. 

No matter now the means by which General 
Porfirio Diaz ascended to the chair of the pres- 
idency in 1877, he gave Mexico her first four 
consecutive years of peace since the Republic 
was proclaimed in 1822, and closed these four 
years the idol of the people he governed. Im- 
portant reforms—notably, the American rail- 
ways—were inaugurated, the treasury was hon- 
estly dealt with, and a “reasonably free gov- 
ernment” was conducted. It is doubtful if 
Diaz could have done any more. 

It may as well be said right here that such 
elections as are held in the United States are 
impossible to Mexico. Necessity forces the 
government, for the time being at least, to or- 
ganize itself into a National Returning Board. 
Many things approved of in Mexico, such as 


the appointment of leaders of banditti to posi- 
tions in the army, and the giving of the seats 
of representatives from distant States to favor- 
ites, or troublesome grumblers at the capital, 
would create a revolution in the American Re- 
public. Politics are purely personal, and there 
are no great political parties in the Republic 
of Mexico. It was Diaz against Juarez and 
Lerdo, and now Gonzalez against Trevino and 
Rubio. The matrimonial policy of Diaz won 
his present prime minister from the ranks of 
the grumbling Lerdists. Rubio may, there- 
fore, succeed Diaz. 

How far President Diaz will go in the osten- 
sible rupture with his friend, ex-President Gen- 
eral Gonzalez, none can predict. The quarrel 
may not be bitter, and its pretensions may 
serve a purpose. It is rather freely asserted, 
however, that Gonzalez will not be subjected 
to the annoyances contemplated by the “leg- 


islative notice” Congress served upon him, be- 


cause of the “irregularities” he indulged in 
while manipulating the national finances. It 
will be hard for Diaz to forget Puebla and 
Gonzalez. 

And now arises the interesting inquiry, What 
will the railways—the ¢erro-carriles—do for 
Mexico? Just now the Republic is half asleep, 
and ‘Mafana is its shibboleth. It is plodding 
along in the ancient ways; the men plowing 
with crooked sticks, clad in cotton drawers, 
sandals, and zarapes, the women grinding the 
maize by rubbing it between two stones, as 
was done when the walls of Tenochtitlan were 
thrown down. The millions of peons sleep in 
bedless huts, on the cold, damp ground, the 
zarape of the day being the blanket of the 
night. These huts are no approach to homes, 
and life is denied the simplest comforts. Such 
is the poverty that it is not unusual to hire a 
coffin to be returned after the dead child is 
consigned, in its ribbons and rags, to the dust. 
The expenses of pulque and of religion leave 
but one fourth of the daily earnings to supply 
the wants of the family; it is doubtful if they 
have even that much. 

Over three hundred years ago Zumarraggo 
began the promulgation of Christianity, and 
though his religion has decorated the Republic 
with churches and cathedrals, it has denied ed- 
ucation to the poor, and leaves in Mexico to- 
day five millions who can neither read nor 
write, and who never had an ancestor that 
could. It is asserted, though with what accu- 
racy I am unable to affirm, that the total num- 
ber of real-estate owners in the Republic fall 
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considerably short of twenty thousand. The 
population is close on to eight millions, if not 
more. Spanish gentility forbids manual labor, 
and the soil is cultivated exclusively by laborers 
who have no interest in it whatever. This peon 
service is in some degree voluntary, still the 
prisons erected within the turreted walls of the 
haciendas appear to reduce voluntaryism to the 
minimum. 

I am only too anxious to believe that the 
American railways are the forerunners of the 
redemption of Mexico from the superstitions 
of the Conquerors, from the gross ignorance 
that enslaves its laboring classes, from the ava- 
rice and short-sightedness which deny these 
laborers an interest in the soil they cultivate. 
It may be that Diaz will yet stand forth as the 
champion of the taxation of real estate—not an 
acre of land is taxed in Mexico—and, should 
this reformation be accomplished, the breaking 
up of the hacienda monopolies is inevitable. 
It is a dangerous measure to advocate and may 
incite an insurrection, but it is no more com- 
bustible than was the sequestration of the prop- 
erty of the clergy in 1856, and the confiscation 
of the church estates in 1859. Is not Diaz as 
brave as was Juarez? Is he not as devoted a 
patriot? Time will reveal his feeling for the 
“ Mexican barons.” 

Along with a reasonable division of the land 
among the peons would spring up a longing for 
education, and free schools for the poor would 
assuredly follow. With the improvement of 
the physical condition of these peons comforts 
would be introduced into their homes, proper 
clothing would be adopted, nourishing food 
would be provided, the smallpox, their deadli- 
est foe, would be guarded against by inocula- 
tion and cleanliness, and the disastrous results 
of an abundant crop would be avoided by the 
railways providing markets for its sale. And 
thus the peon, living like a human being and 
constantly employed, would forget the mean- 
ing of revolution. 

I would not be understood as saying that the 
peons are solely and entirely laborers and bear- 
ers of burdens. There are large numbers of 
skilled artizans who perpetuate the manufac- 
tures of their ancestors, as well as fulfill the 
duties required of modern mechanics. Not 
only is pottery and feather-work, for which the 
Aztecs were renowned, kept up to the standard, 
but carving in tecali, leather-work, and straw- 
work are cunningly executed. The women ex- 
cel in straw-work like unto Mosaic, and in em- 
broidery and fine needle-work, as well as in 


the making of birds with feathers upon cards, 
Much skill is also exhibited in the weaving of 
cottun and woolen cloths, and in the making 
saddle and chano arrangements. 

The increasing volume of travel, northward 
as well as southward, is having a marked effect 
upon the customs of the better classes. Now 
many of the most exalted families allow their 
ladies to walk on the streets and enter the stores 
for shopping. Even some have discarded the 
lace veil and adopted the American hat. It 
is reported that a few successful attempts have 
been made at holding social gatherings in pri- 
vate drawing-rooms, but this is not certainly 
vouched for. The elegant houses of the rich 
remain fortresses in which are confined their 
ladies, while the café and the opera-box con- 
tinue to be the media of social intercourse of 
the people. 

Among the peons there are few a changes for 
the better. Occasionally one may be seen driv- 
ing a cart, and some actually prefer the wheel- 
barrow to the gunny-bag for removing the earth 
in a railway excavation. Nothing, so far, has 
been successful in persuading them to use Amer- 
ican agricultural implements, and haciendados 
who invested in these labor-saving machines 
have been mortified by the discovery that some 
unseen influence had reduced these appliances 
to splinters and scrap-iron! 

The railways have initiated a reformation 
that will break up the hacienda monopolies; 
that will secure a liberal distribution of the 
land among its cultivators; that will create a 
necessity for plows, mowers, reapers, and thresh- 
ers, thereby supplanting the pulling up of straw 
or the chopping of it by hoes, and relegating 
threshing-floors and washing-baskets to the 
misty past. They will stimulate a desire for 
education, will encourage the peon to save his 
earnings, and secure him a home, a bed, and the 
clothing of civilization. They will open the 
houses and the hearts of the people to each 
other, and will ridicule into oblivion the un- 
natural custom of courting the wives of the 
nation on its public highways! They will fill 
the shops with merchandise so attractive that 
the most exclusive of the gente honrada will 
make purchases at their counters in preference 
to having the goods brought to their boudoirs, 
or even to their carriages halted at the curb- 
ings. They will conquer the present unreason- 
able dislike for the “ gringo,” will foster a rep- 
resentative government, and, in the end, make 
of Mexico one of the most attractive countries 
on the face of the globe. 
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The government of President Diaz is a re- 
markable combination of discordant elements. 
Those who have carefully noted the events of 
the past quarter of a century will realize the 
force of this remark while reading the names 
of his cabinet: 

President, General Porfirio Diaz. 

Secretary of Interior, Manuel Romero Rubio. 

Secretary of Treasury, Manuel Dublan. 

Secretary Foreign Affairs, Ignacio Mariscal. 

Secretary of War, General Pedro Hinojosa. 

Secretary of Public Works, General Carlos 
Pacheco. 

Secretary of Justice and Instruction, Joaquin 
Baranda. 

Gentlemen once bitterest of foes, opponents 
on the field of battle, sit side by side under the 
wing of the powerful Porfirio, and plan and 
plot together for the Republic. 

The government of President Diaz manifests 
a strong disposition to encourage in all possible 
ways the friendliest relations with the Republic 
of the North. This was clearly demonstrated 
in their generous participation in the Exposi- 
tion of New Orleans. The liberal expenditures 
made for the benefit of that World’s Fair was 
but continuing the policy inaugurated by Diaz. 
I admit it is easy to discover in certain classes 
a jealousy of American aggression, and I sus- 
pect that jealousy encouraged General Diaz to 
suspend the payment of the railway subsidies 
last June, nevertheless, the effort now being 
made to establish a Commercial Museum in the 
City of Mexico for the display of foreign pro- 
ducts and manufactures gives assurance of the 
President’s liberality. A commissioner has been 
sent to the United States to further the inter- 
ests of that museum, and in a letter from that 
gentleman now before me, I read, “ The success 
of the projected exhibition is expected to con- 
tribute largely to the development of trade be- 
tween the United States and Mexico.” 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
annexation, though it may be proper to do so 
at a subsequent writing. There are fears, ex- 
pressed somewhat bitterly, of such a possibility, 
and yet there is no party in Mexico advocating 
annexation. I strongly suspect, however, that 
quite a large faction favors it. Many are out- 
spoken in their “patriotic opposition,” and 
charge that our people desire to annex them 
with dollars rather than with bayonets. These 
bitterly oppose the American railway conces- 
sions. Quite a large faction cling to the policy 
of Juarez and Lerdo, which forbade concession 
to Americans that was not balanced by an equal 
concession to Europeans. 

I will not venture to predict what may come 
of the temporary withdrawal of railway subsi- 
dies. Should disturbances result from the oper- 
ation of the famous Edict of the 22d of June, 
the United States Government may be forced 
to protect the property and investments of its 
citizens. In such an event the church party 
might instruct the peons to consent to annexa- 
tion. Religious orders, monastic schools, mon- 
asteries, and convents are no longer possible in 
Mexico; hence the church might prefer our 
country, Protestant though it is supposed to be. 

The ruling or governing classes in Mexico 
are naturally kind, polite, generous, and intel- 
ligent. I found in the offices of government, 
in the halls of Congress, in the cafés and parks, 
on the streets and in the patios of the hotels, 
gentlemen of the highest culture, scholars, ju- 
rists, physicians, soldiers, and statesmen who 
are not excelled and rarely equaled by those 
of like stations in any country. Their man- 
ners, which seem a part of their Latin blood, 
sometimes lay them liable to be misunderstood 
by bluff, practical, brusque Anglo-Saxon trav- 
elers, nevertheless they remain the gentlest, po- 
litest, most dignified people some of those trav- 
elers have met either in Europe or America. 


G. C. Connor. 
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By an inadvertence injustice was done in our last 
issue to the very competent officer who has charge 
of the compilation of the War Records. The follow- 
ing letter from General Marcus J. Wright explains 
and corrects it: 


In the notice of the forthcoming life of General 
R. E. Lee, which appeared in the October number of 
the SouTHERN BIVovAC, a grave error occurs, which 
gives me improper credit at the expense of another. 
The entire charge of the compilation of the War 
Records has been confided to Colonel R. N. Scott, 
Third United States Artillery, whose very satisfactory 
discharge of this important duty has proven the 
wisdom of his selection. My duties are confined to 
the collection of Confederate records under his direc- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

Marcus J. WRIGHT. 

WASHINGTON, September 27, 1886. 


Story of Don Miff. 


The Story of Don Miff, a Symphony of Life, is the 
quaint and aught but attractive title of a novel re- 
cently published by the Lippincott Company, and 
edited, we are told, but written we must suppose, by 
Mr. Virginius Dabney. 

The book is not without faults, the most serious of 
which are a certain levity, carried too far to pass mus- 
ter for humor, and approaching very nearly the con- 
fines of folly, and some affectations which are inde- 
fensible and intolerable. We need not indicate them, 
as whoever will read the book can not fail to recog- 
nize them. 

But for all that, and notwithstanding its repellant 
title, it is well worth reading. It is a story of Vir- 
ginia—of the war and the period immediately pre- 
_ceding it—and much of it is remarkably well told. 
Don Miff is a childish misnomer. The name of the 
hero, John Smith, thus travestied, preludes much 
that is equally insipid; but there are chapters in the 
diffuse narrative of such interest, and frequent pas- 
sages so really eloquent and dramatic, that we com- 
mend the book to our readers with the full confi- 
dence that they will find it repay perusal. They will 
discover, at any rate, that they can skip a very large 
part of it without the slightest prejudice to the rest, a 
very great, if not very rare merit in a modern novel. 

Mr. Dabney’s style is a peculiar one; at times 
wearisome and even irritating, like the ill-timed 
badinage of a professional and inveterate joke-mon- 
ger, and again incisive, sympathetie, delightful. His 
treatment of his story is as unequal as its episodes. 
There is something in both his tone and diction 
which inclines one to suspect that the ‘‘ Sentimental 
journey”’ and “Tristam Shandy’’ may have been 
among his favorite books, and that he is an uncon- 
scious imitator of Sterne. 

The male characters are all extremely gentlemanly 
and high-toned Virginians. They walk on stilts a 
good deal, it is true, for your Virginian can do that 
and yet not lose his balance, but be quite natural and 
jolly. They are all good fellows, whom the reader 
will be glad to know intimately. The female charac- 
ters are nice young ladies, and thoroughly amiable, 
but we know them only by their names. 
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We give the following extracts as illustrative of the 
author’s descriptive power, and his capacity to por- 
tray passionate, energetic emotion. The second pas- 
sage quoted is, perhaps, not an exaggerated represen- 
tation of a certain type of Puritanism which flour- 
ished in the Old Dominion: 


Old Jim’s ramshackle house stood in the zone 
which lay between the Northern and Southern ar- 
mies during the winter following the first battle of 

anassas, or Bull Run. He was not young enough 
to shoulder his musket, having been born in the year 
1800. Besides, rheumatism had laid its heavy hand 
upon his leftknee. As scouting parties of the enemy 
frequently came uncomfortably near old Jim’s little 
farm, he, dreading capture, spent most of his time 
in the dense woods which surrounded his house, 
creeping back at nightfall beneath its friendly roof. 
True, the roof leaked here and there, but it was all 
he had, and he loved it. 

‘One day the enemy pushed forward their picket- 
line as far as his house, and established a station 
there. It was late in the afternoon when they came, 
and old Jim, who had already returned for the — 
had barely time, on hearing the clatter of hoofs at 
his very door, to rush out by the back way and tum- 
ble into the dense jungle of a ravine which skirted 
his little garden. Very naturally, to a Bedouin like 
old Bush, the idea of being immured in a noisome 
dungeon, as had happened to some of his less wily 
neighbors, was full of horrors; and, crawling into. 
the densest pert of the thicket, he crouched there 

e and hardly breathing, lest the men whose voices 

e heard so clearly should hear him. 

Old Joe—for, while Jim differed from Diogenes in 
many other ways, he was like him in this, that he 
owned a solitary slave—old Joe they had caught. No 
doubt the sizzling (the dictionary-man will please 

ut the word in his next edition)—the sizzling of the 

on in his frying-pan dulled his hearing ; and so his 
knees smote together when, raising his eyes to the 
darkened door, he saw a Federal soldier standing 
upon the threshold. 

“Sarvant, mahster!’’ stammered he through his 
chattering teeth. 

In order to explain his terror to readers of the yd 
ent day, I must beg them to recall the fact that Lin- 
coln had issued a proclamation that the North had 
no intention or wish to overthrow slavery in the 
South. ‘‘ We come to save the Union—dash the n 
gers !’’ was the angry and universal reply of the Fed- 
eral soldiers when our women jeered them on their 
supposed mission. Hence the — “wicked and 
causeless rebellion,’’ without which no loyal editor 
could get on with the least comfort in those early 
days of the war. Just asa tess, nowadays, rends 
her ringlets till she finds a way of working ‘‘ gloam- 
~ into her little sonnet. 

he abolitionists—to praise them is the toughest 
task my conscience ever put upon me—though they 
brought on the war, were not warmen. They hon- 
estly abhorred slavery, and had the courage of their 
convictions. They would let the ‘‘erring sisters de- 
part in peace’’ so as to rid the Union of the blot of 
African servitude, and deserve such honor as is due 

earnest men. Later on they changed their posi- 
tion ; but middle-aged men will remember what their: 
views were at the opening of the struggle. 

Not recognizing, therefore, a friend in the “ Yan- 
kee” who stood in his door-way, the glitter of his 
bayonet was disagreeable to old Joe’s eyes, and the 
point of it looked so — it made his ribs ache; 
and his knees trembled beneath him. For old Joe 
was not a nature bloodthirsty, nor longed for gore, 
least of all the intimate and personal gore of Joseph 
Meekins. 

“*Sarvant, mahster!” 

Perhaps old Jim’s naturally serene temper was ruf- 
fled, at the moment, by the fact that the fangs of a. 
blackberry-bush, under which he forced his 
head, had fastened themselves upon his right ear. 
At any rate, I am afraid he muttered, sotto voce, an 
oath at hearing his old slave and friend call a Yan- 
kee master. 

‘‘Sarvant, mahster!’’ 

Old Joe’s form was bent low, his teeth chattered,. 
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his eyes rolled in terror like those of a bullock drag- 
ged up to the slaughter-post and the knife. 

The sight of a man's face distorted with abject fear 
has always filled me with deep compassion; but I 
believe it arouses in the average man (which Iam far 
from claiming to be) a feeling of pitiless scorn. 

“Sarvant, mahster!’’ chattered old Joe, writhing 
himself behind the kitchen table. The soldier was 
an average man. 

“Where is your master, you d—d old baboon ?”’ 
said he, entering the kitchen. 

“My mahster, yes, mahster, my mahster, he—for 
de love o’ Gaud, — gent’mun, don’t pint her dis 
= she mought be loaded. Take a cheer, young 
mahster; jess set up to de table” (over which he 
gave a rapid pass with his sleeve) ‘‘an’ lemme gi’ 
you some o’ dat nice bacon I was jess a-fryin’ for my 
mahster’s supper.”’ 

At these words old Jim’s teeth began to chatter so 
that he forgot the belligerent brier. 

The soldier, hungry from his march, fell to, noth- 
ing loathe, but had scarcely eaten three mouthfuls 
before several of his comrades appeared, all of whom 

‘fell foul of poor Jim’s supper with military ardor, 
if withvut military precision. 

“Where’s the old F. F. V.?”” asked a new-comer, 
through a mouthful of hoe-cake. 

“Yes, where is your master ?”’ aC in the first man. 
“You did n’t tell me. Out with it.” 

Joe had had time to repent of his ill-advised admis- 
sion in regard to the x. 

“You ax me whar Mr. Bush is? Oh, he’s in Cul- 
peper Court-House. Leastways, he leff b’fo’ light dis 
mornin’ boun’ dar.”’ 

The audacious lack of adjustment between this 
statement and the facts of the case amazed, almost 
amused, old Jim. Breathing a little freer, he ven- 
tured softly to shake his ear loose from the brier ; for 
he could not reach it with his hand. 

“Why, you lying old ape, didn’t you tell me that 
this was his supper ?”’ 

“Cert’n’y, young gent’mum ; cert’n’y I say dat, in 
course.”’ 

“And your master at Culpe 

“Yes, young mahster. Dis is de way ’tis. You 
a stranger in dese parts, beggin’ your par- 

ion, an’ maybe you mout’n’ understan’ how de folks 
*bout here is. S’posin’ some o’ de neighbors had ’a’ 
step in, and dar warn’t nothin’ for ’em to eat, and 
mahster hear’bout it when he come back, how I turn 
agent’mun hongry ’wayfum dedo’. How’bout dat, 
you recken? You don’t know my 
mahster! Didn’t I try it once! Lord ’a’ mussy!” 

“How was it?” 

“You ax me how was it! Go ‘long, chile!” (No 
musket had gone off yet, and Joe began to feel rather 
more comfortable). ‘‘Go ’long! My mahster was 
off fox-huntin’ wid some o’ de kloods—some o’ de 
bloods—an’ when he come back an’ find out I had n’t 
cook no supper jess ’case he was away, an’ I done 
turn a gent’mum off widout he supper, mahster he 
gimme, eff you b’lieve Joe, he gimme bout de keer- 
est breshin’ Joe ever tase in he born days.’’ And, 
throwing back his head, he gave a laugh such as these 
soldiers had never heard in their lives. 

And none of us shall ever hear in. 

As for old Jim, who had never laid the weight of 
his finger on the romancer whose imagination was 
now playing like a fountain, tears of affectionate 
gratitude came into his eyes. 

An instant later, and all kindly feeling was curdled 
in his simple heart. 

Hearing a bustle, he peeped through the briers and 
saw the officer in command of the party coming to- 
ward the kitchen, bearing in his hand the Virginia 
flag. He had discovered it in old Jim’s bedroom, 
where he had tacked it upon the bare wall, so that 
it was the last thing he saw at night, and the first his 
opening eyes beheld. It was an insult to the Union 
soldiers, he had heard the officer say, to flaunt the 
the old rag in their faces. It was what no patriot 
could stand. He would teach the dashed rebels a 
lesson. ‘Set fire to this house,” he ordered. ‘‘ The 
old rattletrap would fall down anyway the first high 
wind that came along,” he added, with a laugh. 

That laugh had a keener sting for old Jim than the 
order to burn down the house which had sheltered 
him for sixty years. The bitterest thing about pov- 
erty, says Juvenal, is that it makes men ridiculous. 

Late in the night, when the smoking ruins of his 
house no longer gave any light, Jim crawled stealth- 
ily down the ravine. Could the sentry, as he marched 
back and forth on his beat, have seen the look that 
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the old man, turning, fixed upon him every now and 
then as he made his way through the jungle, he 
would have felt less comiortable. As for Jim, half 
dead with cold, he reached the fires of the Confeder- 
ate pickets at day-break. On his way he had stopped 
at a certain old oak, and, thrusting down his arm 
into its hollow trunk, drew forth his rifle. 

‘“‘ Bushy-tails,”’ said he, with grave passion, waving 
his hand in the direction of the tree-tops above him, 
“You needn’t mind old Jim any longer. Lead is 
skeerce these times. You may skip ’round and chat- 
ter all you want to. Your smellers is safe. And gob- 
blers, you may gobble and strut in peace now. You 
need n’t say put! put! when you see me creepin’ 
‘round. I won't be a-lookin’ for you. You’ll have 
to excuse the old man. Bullets is skeerce these days, 
let alone powder. So, good-by my honeys. And if 
will forgive me the harm I have done you, old 

im won’t trouble you any more.” 

And so, with his rifle across his lap, he sat upon a 
log and warmed his benumbed Tinbe, and, looking 
into friendly faces, warmed his heart, too. 

“T say, old man,” said a Seen, soldier, chaffin; 
him, ‘‘ what do you call that thing lying in your lap 
Can it shoot?” 

**T call her Old Betsey,” said he. ‘You may laugh 
at her, but if you hold her right and steady she 
hurts. There ain’t any thing funny about Old Bet- 
sey’s business end, I promise you.’’ And he tapped 
the muzzle of his rifle with a grim smile. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day (it took him 
all this day to get thawed) old Jim bade the jolly 
boys at the picket station good-day. He was going 
scouting, he said. 

‘Leave the old pop-gun behind,” cried one. 

“No, take it along,’”’ put in another; ‘“ perhaps you 
may knock over a molly-cotton-tail. Feteh her in, 
and we will help you cook her.” 


Just before sundown the old man reached the sum- 
mit of a densely wooded little hill, about three hun- 
dred yards from where his house had lately stood. 
po gs in front of a tall hickory, he ra 
eyes and surveyed the tree from bottom to top. 

“IT went up it once, after nuts,” said he, speaking 
aloud ; “but that was many a year ago—let me see— 
yes, forty-five years. Well, I must try—ah, I see—I 
can make it.’’ And, leaning Old Betsey against the 
huge trunk, he tackled a young white oak. 

Old Jim was tough and wiry, and found no great 
difficulty in climbing this to a point about thirty feet 
from the ground, where a large branch of the hicko 
came within a foot of the white oak. This he coone 
till he reached the trunk. [I have not time to define 
cooning. Suffice it to say that, like heat, it is a mode 
of motion.] Toiling np this till he reached a fork 
about eighty feet from the ground, he, with a sharp 
effort, adjusted his own bifurcation to that of the 
tree, and immediately, without taking time to collect 
his breath, leaned forward and fixed his eyes in- 
tently upon the little open space in front of the ruins 
of his house. He gazed, motionless, for a little while, 
then nodded his head—‘‘Ah, there he comes.” He 
sat there for half an hour watching the sentry come 
into view and again pass out of sight, as he marched 
to and fro. ‘Well, old man,’ said he, at last, “I 
reckon you know about all you want to know.”” And 
twisting his stiff leg out of the fork, with a wry face, 
he descended the hickory and took his seat upon a 
fallen trunk that lay near, throwing Old Betsey across 
his lap. It was growing dark, and every now and 
then he raised his rifle to his cheek and took aim at 
various treesaround him. Took aim again and again, 
lowering and raising his rifle. with contracted brows, 
“Tam afraid my eyes are growing dim,” he muttered ; 
“but the moon will rise at a — to ten, and then 
it will be all — won't it, Old Bet? Don’t you re- 
member that big gobbler we tumbled out of the 
beech tree, one moonlight night—let me see—nine- 
teen years ago coming next Christmas Eve? And 
you ain’t going to go back on me to-night, are you? 
Oh, I know you will stand by me this one time, if m 
eyes are just a little old and dim. I know you wi 
help me out, as you have done many a time before, 
when I didn’t Dy you just right, but you knew 
where I wanted the bullet to go. Do you know 
what's happened. old gal?_ Do you know that the 
little corner behind the bed, where you have stood 
for fifty years is all ashes now, and the bed, too? Do 
you hear me, Betsey? And as the Holy Scripture 
says, the birds of the air have their nests, and the 
foxes their holes, but you and I have not where to 
lay our heads.”’ 
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The old man bowed his head over his rifle; and 
the fading twilight revealed the cold, steady gleam 
of its polished barrel, spotted with the quivering 
shimmer of hot tears. 


A solaier marched to and fro in the darkness. It 
oppressed him, and he longed for the moon to rise. 
Does the wisest among us know what to pray for? 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! He pauses at one 
end of his beat and Iooks down upon his comrades 
sleeping, wrapped in their blankets, with their feet 
to the Fre. When his hour is up, he too will sleep. 
Yes, and it is up, now, poor fellow, and your sleep 
will know no waking! 

Yet it was not you who burned the nest of the poor 
old man. Nor even your regiment. Nor had you 
helped to hound the South to revolution by threats 
and contumely. ’f was John Brown dissolved the 
Union. You hated him and his work, for you loved 
your whole country—you and your father, who bade 
you good-by, the other ae with averted face. And 
now you must die that that work may be undone; 
you and a half million more of your peuple. 

The South salutes your memory! 

Ah, the moon is rising now. Ribbons of light steal- 
ing through the trees lie across his path, and yonder, 
at the farther end of it, the Queen of Night pours a 
flood of soft effulgence through a rift in the wood. 
The young soldier stood in the midst of it, bathed in 
a glorious plenitude of peaceful light. Such perfect 
stillness! Can this be war? thought he. He could 
hear the ticking of his watch upon his heart. But 
the click! click! beneath that dark old oak—that he 
did not hear. And that barrel that glitters grimly 
even in the shadow—he sees it not. The tear-stains 
are upon it still; but the tears are dried and gone. 

Click! click! 

The muzzle rises slowly; butt and shoulder meet. 
A head bends low; a left eye closes; the right, brown 
as a hawk’s and as fierce, glares from beneath corru- 
gated brow sens a barrel that rests as though ina 
grip of steel. The keen report of a sporting rifle— 
not loud, but crisp and clear—rings through the 
silent wood, and there is a heavy fall and a groan. 


A moment later, the carriage turned a corner of 
the little wood, and Mrs. Poythress saw her boy, 
seated upon a log, playing away, while in front of 
him a negro lad, of about his age, was dancing for 
dear life. A gang of happy urchins stood around 
them with open mouths. Mr. ieee was striding 
down “a the party unperceived. 

The off horse, annoyed by the dust, gave a snort. 

One glance was enough for the audience; and, 
panic-stricken, they were off in an instant, like a 
a covey of partridges. 

The musician and the dancer had not heard the 
horse, and followed for an instant with puzzled looks 
the backs of the fugitive sinners. 

When Theodoric saw his father bearing rapidly 
down upon him, he rose from his rustic seat and 
stood, with downcast look and pale face, awaiting his 
approach. The dancer turned to run. 

sir!’’ 

ather stood towering above the son, shaking 
from head to foot. 

“Give me that flute, sir!’’ And seizing it, he broke 
it into a dozen pieces inst the log. 

The boy sto ne, still, with his arms hanging 
by his side and his head bowed. 

“You are silent! I am glad that you have some 
sense of shame, at any rate! To think that ason of 
mine should do such a thing! When I am done with 
you, you will know better for the future, I promise 

on.” Andcutting a branch from a neighboring tree, 

e began to trim it. ‘‘And not content with desecra- 
ting the day yourself, you must needs teach my ser- 
vants to do so. How often have I not told you that 
we were responsible for their souls ?”’ 

‘Lor’, mabrster,’’ chattered the terrified dancer, 
“‘ Marse The., he did n’t ax me to dance, ‘fo’ Gaud he 
didn't. I was jess a-passin’ by, an‘ I hear de music, 
and somehownuther de debbil he jump into my heel. 
’Twan’t Marse The., ’twas me; leastwise de old debbil 
he would’t lemme hold my foot on de groun’, and so 
I jess sort 0’ give one or two backsteps, an’ cut two 
= three little pigeon-wings, jess as I was a-passin’ by 

e.” 


“ Very well, I shan't you 

“Yes, marhster, but I didn't fling down de steps 
keen, like ’twas Sad’day night, ’deed I did n't, mahr- 
ster; and I was jess a-sayin’ how Marse The. did n't 
ax me; de old debbil, he—”’ 
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“Shut up, sir!” 

“Yes, mahrster!’’ 

Theodoric gave a quick, grateful glance at his 
brother sinner. 

Although he was without coat or vest—for the da 
was warm—he did not wince when the blows fell 
heavy and fast upon his shoulders. At last his father 
desisted, and turned to the negro lad. 

Mr. Poythress had never, in the memory of this 
boy, punished one of his servants; but seeing that 
this precedent was in a fair way of being reversed in 
his case, he began to plead for mercy with all the vol- 
ubility of untutored eloquence. Meantime, he found 
extreme ditliculty in removing his coat; for his heart 
was not in the work ; and before he got off the second 
sleeve he had pledged himself ‘‘ nebber to do su no 
mo’”’ in a dozen Tt 

Theodorice stepped between his father and the cul- 


prit. 

“I take all the blame on myself. If there is to be 
any more flogging, give it to me.’’ 

is father pushed him violently aside, and aimed 

a stroke at the young negro; but Theodoric sprang 
in front of him and received the descending rod upon 
his shoulders. 

Was this magnanimity? or was it not rebellion, 
rather? 

“ Do you presume to dictate to me?” 

“Tdo not. Isimply protest inst an injustice.” 

These were not the words of a boy, nor was the look 
a boy's look; but his father, blinded by the odium 
theologicum, could not see that a man’s spirit shone 
in those dark, kindling eyes. 

“How dare you!” said the father, seizing him by 


the arm. 

The boy held his ground. 

This resistance maddened Mr. Poythress, and the 
rod came down with a sounding whack. It was one 
blow too many! 

Instantly the boy tossed back his head, and, folding 
his arms, met his father’s angry look with one of calm 
ferocity—the look of an Indian at the stake, defying 
his enemies. 

The blows came thick and hea Not a muscle 
moved ; while the lad who stood behind him writhed 
with an agony that was half fear, halfsympathy. At 
last he could endure it no longer. Coming forward, 
he laid his hand, timidly, on his master's arm. 

“He nuvver ax me to dance, mahrster, ’deed he 
nuvver! For de love o’ Gaud let Marse The. ’lone, 
an’ gimme my shear! My back tougher’n his’n, heap 
tougher 

His master pushed his aside, but the lad came for- 
ward again, this time grasping the terrible right arm. 

‘*Have mussy, mahrster, have mussy! Stop jest 
one minute and look at Marse The.’s back—he shirt 
soakin’ wid blood!" 

At these words Mr. Poythress came to himself. 
“Take your coat and vest and follow me to the 

ey foun rs. Poythress pacing nervously u 
and down the front porch. siaiaes deed 

“ He will not Fg any more jigs on Sunday. that I 

romise you. Go to your room, sir, and do not leave 

t again to-day.” 

The mother, divining what had happened, said 
nothing, but her eyes filled with tears. The boy turned 
his face aside, and his lips twitched as he passed her 
on his way into the house. Just as he entered the 
door, she gave a cry of horror and sprang forward; 
and though the boy struggled hard to free himself, 

- at is this, Mr. Poythress? What do you mean 
sir?” she almost shrieked. 

Every family must have a head, and Mr. Poythress 
was the head of his. Few women could have stood 


up long against his firm will and his clear-cut, vigor- 


ous convictions. At any rate, acquiescence in what- 
ever he thought and did had become asecond nature 
with his gentle wife, who had come to look upon him 
as a model of wisdom, virtue, and piety. She had 
even reached the point, by degrees. of heartily ac- 
cepting his various isms; and though she sometimes 
winced under the austere Puritanism that marked the 
restrictions he imposed upon their boy, she never 
doubted that it was all for the best. Very well. she 
would end by saying, I suppose you are right. There 
were no disputes—hardly any discussions under the 
Oakhurst roof. 

Imagine, therefore, the scene when this soft-eved 
woman, d ng her son up to his father, pointed to 
finger and a face on 


raggi 
his bloody back with quiverin 
fire with eloquent indignation 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


““Were you mad? What fiend possessed you? And 
such ason! Merciful Father,’ she cried, with ae 
hands, ‘** what have I done that 1 should see such a 
sight as this! Come," said she, and taking her son's 
arm, she hurried him to his room, leaving Mr. Poy- 
thress speechless and stunned; as well by shame as 
by the suddenness of her passionate invective. 

There she cut the shirt from his back, and, after 
washing away the blood, helped him to dress. ‘* Now 
lie down,"’ said she. 

He did as he was bidden, obeying her, mechanic- 
ally, in all things. But he spoke not a single word. 

she left the room and came back an hour after- 
ward. His position was not changed in the least. 
Even his eyes were still staring straight in front of 
him, just as when she left the room. She said, after- 
ward, that there was no anger in his look, but dead 
despair only. When she asked if he would come 
down to dinner, there was a change. He gave her 
one searching glance of amazement, then fixed his 
eyes on the wall again. At supper-time he came 
down -stairs, but pussed | the dining-room door 
without stopping. His mother called to him, but he 
did not seem to hear. He returned in half an hour, 
and went to hisroom. He had gone, as she afterward 
learned, to the cabin of the negro lad, and called him 
out. ‘You stood by me to-day,’ said he. ‘I have 
come to thank you. 1 shan’t forget it, that’s all.” 
And he wrung his hand and returned to the house. 

Ateleven his mother found him lying on his bed, 
dressed. ‘Get up, my darling, and undress yourself 
and go to bed.”’ 

He rose, and she threw her arms around him. 

Presently, releasing himself gently from her em- 
brace, he placed his hands upon her shoulders, and, 
holding her at arm's length, gave her one long look 
of unapproachable tenderness ; then suddenly clasp- 
ing her in his arms, and covering her face with de- 
vouring kisses, he released her. 

‘**Good-night, my precious boy!” 

He made no reply; and she had hardly begun to 
descend the stairs before she heard the key turn in 
the lock. 

The Tr mother could not sleep. At three o’clock 
she had _ not closed her eyes. She rose and stole up- 
stairs. His door stood open. She ran, breathless, 
into the room. 

A flood of moonlight lay upon his bed. The bed 
wasempty. Her boy was gone! 


Kentucky Physicians. 


No class of her citizens has won greater honor for 
the State than have the physicians of Kentucky. At 
a recent meeting of the Kentucky State Medical 
Society, Dr. David W. Yandell, of Louisville, re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘The Illustrious Dead of the 
Society.” Dr. Yandell. in a few brief and eloquent 
sentences, paid his tribute to those brothers who had 
fallen in the past sixteen years, and his address is 
here reproduced as a model of its kind, and because, 
in a few words, it depicts the character of those 
whom Kentucky delights to honor. He said: 

“T was asked in 1869, at Lexington. to speak to the 
same sentiment that the toast-master has given me 
here. The subject, sad in itself. brings np to me the 
mournfulest events of my life. For, in the seventeen 
years that have elapsed since I spoke in Lexington, 
more than one third of the Fellows whose names 


adorned the roster of the Society at that time live’ 


no longer here, but dwell now ‘where the silence 
lives.’ Among the founders of the Society, who 
might have answered ‘Adsvm !’ on that oecasion, not 
one can speak it now. The list is, indeed. along one, 
and inelndes most of those who gave the Society its 
title to usefulness and created its renown. 

“Permit me to recall some of these. I shall be 
very brief. 

“WU. E. Ewing, large of frame and of head, inde- 
pendent, unflinching, considerate. 

“W. C. Snead, zealous, clean of thought and of 
word. : 

“‘Jugh Rodman, a power for good in works and 
example. 
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“*J. M. Bush, so deft of hand, so clear of head, so 
pure of heart. 

“George M. Bayless, sturdy, sound, fearless. 

“Henry M. Bullitt, strong, determined, unswerv- 
ing in his duty as he saw it. 

“Henry Miller, original, wise in counsel, excelling 
as a teacher, writer, aud practitioner. 

“Lewis Rogers, who lived a brave, a blameless life 
from beginning to close, whose religious creed was 
so brief and so simple: ‘ Fear God and do your duty 
to the sick.’ 

“L. P. Yandell, ‘ Manly, gentlemanly, upright, true 
to old friends and faiths,’ tolerant, dauntless, ‘he 
spake no slander—no, nor listened to it.’ 

“John L. Cook, brimful of heroism, he quit his 
home and rode down into the pestilence at Hickman 
to die a martyr to his zeal. 

“James Lowry, abounding in generous impulses 
and kindly sympathy. 

“John D. Jackson, thoughtful, serious, solid, who 
steadily forged his way to the front. 

“Alexander Forsyth, gifted, erratic, sincere. 

“Nicholas Hobbs, the valued citizen, the ideal 
country doctor. 

“R. O. Cowling, the genial, who irradiated all that 
he touched with a humor whose light was a very 
joy; with a wit whose brilliancy nothing could 
quench, yet whose shafts bore no sting. 

“E. D. Forée, who never wearied in his efforts to 
assuage pain or beat back disease, whose sympathy 
with the sick was so genuine and so sweet. 

“W.S. Chipley, who ministered with unsurpassed 
skill to the ‘ mind diseased.’ 

“J. W. Singleton, of tropical fancy, who gave him- 
self untiringly to his calling. 

“L. P. Yandell, jr., who wore in his heart the motto 
of the Douglas—Tender and True—knightly, beauti- 
ful man! 

“*Stranger, if to thee 
His claim to reverence be obscure 


If thou would'st know how truly great was he, 
Go ask it of the poor.’ 


“Samuel D Gross, whose works, read in many 
tongues, shed renown on our common country. 

‘Joseph W. Thompson, direct, painstaking, con- 
scientious, the surgeon of ‘ The Purchase.’ 

“James Knapp, modest, unassuming, retiring, rich 
in all the resources of the art. 

“T. S. Bell, pure of mind as a woman, simple of 
heart as a child, learned beyond all his fellows. 

“R. Dunlap, skilled, self-reliant, capable. 

“A. R. McKee, frank, incisive, quick-minded. 

“These, Mr. Chairman, are but a few, and the more 
noted of those whom we may join, but who can not 
again join us. Others whom I have not been able to 
name played each, in his own manly way, the part 
allotted him, and in dying left a large void in the 
community for whose good he wrought. 

“Mr. Chairman, seventeen years in the life of such 
a Society as this is not much—but it covers more than 
a third of the working life of each of its members. 
And when, at the end of another seventeen years, 
another occasion similar to this shall have arrived, 
and the toast-master shall call again on some Fellow 
of the Society to rise to the sentiment to which I have 
now twice spoken, I then, in common with all those 
worthies whose memories I have so inadequately, 
but so reverently, referred to, will wish this gentle 
wish: 


«*And if at times beside the evening fire 

You see my face among the other faces, 

Let it not be regarded as a ghost 

That haunts your house, but asa guest that loves you. 

Nay. even as one of your own family, 

a whose presence there were something want- 
ng. 


ta 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


'N the December number of the Brvovac will be- 
gin the publication of the papers relating to 
the Northwestern Conspiracy, which came near ef- 
fecting most important and sensational political and 
military results, for, if it had succeeded, civil war 
would have broken out in the North, and the theater 
of armed operations would have been transferred to 
territory north of the Ohio. Little was definitely 
known of this matter, even at the date when it 
aroused the strongest excitement and induced the 
most searching investigation by the United States 
Government; and with the lapse of time it has 
passed out of the minds of all save those whose mem- 
ories are unusually retentive of every feature of the 
great contest. 

The true character and purposes of the conspiracy 
have never been understood outside of the ranks of 
the initiated save by very few; and yet it is a matter 
of astonishment that it was kept so closely veiled, 
inasmuch as a vast number of men were engaged in 
it, and necessarily informed, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, of its objects. Necessarily the danger attendant 
upon such a course of action compelled an unusual 
degree of secrecy and prudence. Every one in any 
manner connected with it took his life in his hand. 
The Confederate emissaries who planned it, and were 
most active in enlisting its numerous agents and 
abettors, would have been shot as spies upon couvic- 
tion, and the citizens of Northern States who he- 
came their allies were liable to trial and execution 
for treason. How generally and unsparingly such 
punishment would have been inflicted, had sufficient 
proof to sustain it been forthcoming, all who remem- 
ber the temper of the times will realize; how relent- 
lessly such doom was executed in some instances, 
wherein cases against the accused seemed made out, 
the friends of the sufferers can never forget. 

It required no ordinary degree of audacity to con- 
ceive such a scheme, and an amount of cool, un- 
flinching nerve to patiently and systematically per- 
sist, under all the manifold dangers and difficulties 
surrounding it, in working it up, which is now well- 
nigh incredible. But the kind of men who could 
plan and conduct it are the very men to keep a secret 
themselves, and to teach and coerce silence and dis- 
cretion to others; and wide as were the ramifications 
of this perilous business, aud tremendous as were the 
consequences involved in its issue, although its ex- 
istence was discovered, its real policy, its formidable 
dimensions, and how nearly it reached the accom- 
plishment of its aims, were never known. In the 
very heat and strain of war the people of the North 
were startled by learning that while their armies were 
waging battle in the distant region of rebellion, re- 
volt and danger were at their very doors, and strife 
might at any hour break out in Northern commu- 
nities direr than that which bad desolated Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

The mystery which shrouded the plans and move- 
ments of the conspirators was not penetrated by all 
the efforts of the government. The detectives were 
enabled to identify some of the most daring and in- 
defatigable of the leaders, and prove just enough to 
excite suspicion and apprehension of the most dan- 
gerous intentions. A few of the suspected parties 
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were arrested, the majority escaped. The plot was 
thwarted but never exposed. 

For manifest reasons those who have possessed full 
information of all that was designed, and all that 
transpired, have been reticent until now. A disclos- 
ure of the names of those who, citizens of Northern 
and loyal States, were connected with such a scheme 
would have been at any time for many years impru- 
dent, and to many men disastrous. Even when the 
period during which they might have apprehended 
legal prosecution had elapsed, such exposure would 
have brought political proscription and social ostra- 
cism in many instances on the parties involved. 

It is believed that the time has now come when 
the whole story may be told without risk or annoy- 
ance to any one; and when even an explanation of 
the motives which influenced the Northern men en- 
gaged in the movement will be listened to calmly 
and given impartial judgment. 

The data out of which the narrative is principally 
compiled are derived from the papers of the Hon. 
Jacob Thompson, and those of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Confederate Government, of which 
he was president, and which held its sessions in Can- 
ada, supplemented by official and personal docu- 
ments obtained from various sources, but princi- 
pally from ex-Chief-Justice Hines and Major J. B. 
Castleman, of Kentucky, who were the leading 
spirits of the conspiracy among the Confederates 
who took part in it. 

The original purpose of the conspirators was sim- 
ply the release of the Confederate prisoners of war 
confined in some of the larger Northern prisons. 
Finding that this effort met with hearty support 
among Southern sympathizers in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and other large western cities, and ascertaining, 
besides, that there existed in the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, a political organization known as 
“The Sons of Liberty,’’ which was strong in num- 
bers, determined in its sentiment against a continued 
prosecution of the war, anxious for conciliation and 
peace, and deeply embittered against the administra- 
tion, these Confederate agents sent from Canada to 
aid prison-escape, conceived the idea of utilizing this 
political discontent and reactionary sentiment. They 
first proposed to enlist it in effecting the release of 
the prisoners. Soon their hopes took a bolder flight, 
and they essayed, and with success, to induce ** The 
Sons of Liberty’’ to consent to action which, if 
taken, would make the further prosecution of the 
war upon the South impossible, by preventing all 
aid and support to the armies in the field, and par- 
alyzing the power of the government at home. 

How far this idea was carried out, at least in or- 
ganization, will be told in the forthcoming series of 
articles. The connection which Mr. Vallandigham— 
then returned from exile—and many other prominent 


politicians in the three States mentioned had with . 


this enterprise will be frankly disclosed. Very many 
incidents of a deeper than mere sensational interest 
will be treated and explained ; among others the se- 
cret history of the celebrated Bowles and Milligan 
cases. To many readers, perhaps, the personal ad- 
ventures of Hines, Castleman, Grenfell, and their 
comrades will furnish not the least attractive chap- 
= of this strange and romantic episode of the Civil 
‘ar. 
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OHN ESTEN COOKE died at his home in Virginia 
on the 27th of September. This eminent man of 
letters was born in Winchester, Virginia, in 1830. His 
father was a prominent lawyer, a man of wealth, and 
much given to hospitality ; a typical Virginia gentle- 
man of the old school. 

John Esten Cooke was admitted to the bar when 
only twenty-one years of age, but he soon followed 
his literary impulses, and abandoned the profession 
in which his father had distinguished himself. His 
early romances described the life in Virginia in the 
days prior to the Revolution, a period of romance, 
chivalry, and adventure. 

Mr. Cooke's novels were full of life and action 
rather than of character analysis and introspection, 
and his books were widely read North and South. 
When the war came Mr. Cooke had won a recognized 
position as a writer of imagination and force. 

He served first with Stonewall Jackson and then 
with Stuart. When the struggle closed he returned 
to his old pursuit, and in 1866 published what was, 
and is to-day, perhaps, his most popular work, “Sur- 
rey of Eagle’s Nest.”’ It is a story of the war, full of 


moving incidents and vivid description. Its success 
was immediate, and he followed it with “‘ Mohun,” 
“Hilt to Hilt,’ “‘Hammer and Anvil,” and other 
stories and sketches of a similar character. 

Mr. Cooke has been a frequent contributor to peri- 
odical literature, and he has written a number of 
popular stories relating to current matters. The 
readers of this magazine have had, recently, admira- 
ble examples of his poetic qualities in “‘ The Scout— 
1864,’’ in the July issue, and “‘ How We Rode From 
Annandale,’ in the September number of the 
SOUTHERN Bivouac. 

In 1867 Mr. Cooke married the daughter of Dr. 
Robert Page, and made his home at The Briers, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, devoting his time to agriculture 
and farming. 

Mr. Cooke was a young man among those who, 
prior to the war, had reached distinction in litera- 
ature. His death leaves few remaining of that gener- 
ation, but the work it did, amid the greatest discour- 
agements, lives after them, and it is an abiding prom- 
ise of the future greatness and glory of Southern lit- 
erature. 
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‘¢Black” Corinth Church.—There was also 
white Corinth church a good many miles away in the 
country, but it was the opposite color (nearer at 
hand) which engaged my earnest attention, at or 
about the age of ten years. Naturally, at this period 
I had an abundance of leisure, and not a little of it 
was consumed in listening to the chat between Aunt 
Liddy and Dilsey. Aunt Liddy, a big fat, good-hu- 
mored creature, as black as ink, was the cook, and an 
unusually good one she was for that helter-skelter 
period following close on the great upheaval. Dilsey 
was the housemaid, a rattle-brained, glib-tongued, 
heedless young woman who could never be taught 
the first step toward order or method in her work. 

These two women were realiy good friends, yet 
they were always quarreling, and now and then the 
quarreling terminated in a combat at close quarters. 
The scene of these conflicts was generally the big 
back yard or the adjoining vegetable garden, and it 
might be counted on that I was usually not faraway. 
To hear the florid invective employed in their war of 
words was always diverting, but when, in her indig- 
nation, Aunt Liddy took a stick to the exasperating 
Dilsey, it was something more than diverting—it was 
intensely interesting. 

Aunt Liddy was very religious, and cautioned me 
often to beware of the Bad Man and his wiles. Dil- 
sey was religious, too, in her way, and though even 
at that age I knew her to be an inordinate liar, Iam 
convinced she was rather a good-hearted creature. 
Both of them were devoted to black Corinth church, 
and the “ Rev’unt’’ Enos Rice, its pastor. 

One Sunday afternoon I bribed Dilsey to carry me 
off by stealth to church with her—a feat which she 
successfully accomplished through the exercise of 
much diplomatic cunning and one or two unneces- 
sary lies. Black Corinth church, a poor little build- 
ing of rough pine boards, was situated in a small 
clearing away out in the pine-woods. When we ar- 


rived the Rev. Enos Rice was in the pulpit and the 
preliminary services were nearly over. Dilsey hur- 
riedly pushed me forward into the first vacancy, and 
we sat down, not, however, before receiving a stare 
from every soul in the house. Aunt Liddy was on 
the same seat with us, and greeted me with a broad 
smile of approval. 

The Reverend Rice no doubt meant well, and he 
may have given his hearers some good advice, but all 
I can remember is his high-pitched voice and his en- 
thusiastic and constant pounding on the inoffending 
desk. It was the “shouting”’ that came later which 
was impressed on my mind; for, by and by, the Rev- 
erend Enos came down out of the pulpit and read the 
opening lines of a hymn—precursory of exciting 
scenes soon to follow. The singing which followed 
immediately was wonderful. The men either sang 
the air or indulged in a grumbling bass, while the 
women sang soprano, alto, and tenor—for tenor only 
can it be called. The voices of these were pitched 
above the soprano or treble at chords of thirds and 
fifths, and the effect of the tremendous intervals be- 
tween these very high notes and the low bass of the 
men was startling. The female tenors engaged my 
attention to the end of the singing. 

The hymn over, the Reverend Rice began calling 
the sinners up to the mourner’s bench, and presently 
he broke into a curious mournful tune, which I had 
often heard from the mouth of Aunt Liddy, with 
these words: 


“Fox dig hole een de groun’, 
Bird mek nes’ in the air; 
Eberting hab a hidin’-place 
*Cep’ we po’ sinners yere. 
Chillun, ’tis hard—trial—. 
Great tribulation! 
Chillun, ’tis hard—trial— 
I’m boun’ ter leab dis worl’.” 
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And so on through several verses. Before the end 
of it the mourner’s. bench was crowded; Dilsey had 
been among the first. Suddenly stricken (apparently) 
with remorse for her wickedness, she fled down the 
aisle sobbing wildly. When, at last, they all crept 
back to their seats with sad, subdued looks, the doors 
of the church were opeued, as it is said, and some 
half dozen went up and joined—two of them, as it 
turned out, being Aunt Liddy’s children. The solici- 
tous mother was greatly moved at sight of this, and 
directly gave vent to her overflowing feelings in that 
exciting style called shouting. 

“All but one!”’ she shrieked, jumping up and 
down, clapping her hands and weeping. 

“Oh! bush, Aunt Liddy!” remonstrated Dilsey in 
an undertone. 

“T wonh hush. All but one!—an’ I ainh ’shame er 
de congergashun—all but one!”’ 

The reiterated cry of ‘‘All but one!” I understood 
as indicating that all but one of her children had 
now come within the fold; that one yet astray being 
—as I happened to know—a belligerent sixteen-year- 
old, who probably at this moment was roaming the 
country with his colleagues, stealing late watermel- 
ons or early sugar-cane. The shouting of Aunt Lid- 
dy was but a signal for others to begin, and soon the 
house resounded with the cries of half the female 
congregation. Nor were the men quiet. ‘Glory !— 
gwine ter glory!’’ they cried, in convulsive excite- 
ment, as some of the shrieking women got upon the 
benches and danced and gesticulated. Dilsey told 
me that when they danced on the benches like that 
they were ‘stompin’ on de Old Boy.’’ 

Aunt Liddy by this time had become so wild in 
her demonstrations that it was feared she might in- 
jure herself, and the Reverend Rice—who had been 
promenading the aisles uttering shouts of encourage- 
ment and clapping his hands—deemed it advisable to 
request Dilsey to hold the frantic creature and en- 
deavor to quiet her. Dilsey obeyed, and at once there 
was a conflict. 

It was no easy matter for Aunt Liddy to jump up 
and down with a grown girl swinging about her 
neck, and there was a desperate struggle which cul- 
minated presently in both falling to the floor with a 
crash. Whereupon the energetic Dilsey sat upon the 
woman and held her down. But she was not con- 
quered yet, and kicked and struggled in a manner 
most ridiculous to behold. However, Dilsey main- 
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tained her well-earned advantage ti!l the close of the 
proceedings. It would seem that when matters had 
reached this interesting climax there would have 
been laughter from some at least; but it only seemed 
to impart fresh impetus to the enthusiasm on all 
sides, and the “‘shouting’’ went on with redoubled 
vigor. 

“I nebber seen de beat er An’ Liddy een all my 
bawn days,’’ remarked Dilsey emphatically, as we 
left Corinth church a half hour later. ‘‘ Dah ’oman’s 
a sight een dis worl’. She mighty cu’yus ‘bout dat 
shout’n, you see ‘er so—canh nut’n stop ’er. Unker 
Enos tole me ter hole ’er, but I couldn’ do nut’n wid 
de ‘oman; I des flung ’er down an’ sot on ’er—dass 
all I could do. I donh lak so much er dis 
yuh shoutin’ nohow. Hit donh do no good es I 
knows on, and des mek dem Babtiss laf an’ mek fun 


er us Mef'dis.”’ Louis PENDLETON. 


UNC’ ABE ON AUTUMN. 


De woods looks black, dey’s ketchin’ afire, 
De leaves is tu’nin’ red; 

An’ de moon hit shine so pooty at night 
Dat I hates ter go ter bed. 


De muscadines is black an’ nice, 
De ‘simmons is gittin’ sweet; 

De possum is gittin’ sassy an’ fat— 
Oh! won’t dey make good meat. 


I tell yer de ’possum am er glor’us ting 
When he’s fixed up nice an’ juicy; 

An’ dar ain’t nobody ken fix ’um better 
Den my ol’ lady Lucy. 


She takes him an’ she cooks him, 
An’ she browns him nice an’ sweet— 
Yer smacks yer lips an’ pitches in; 
Yer eat an’ eat an’ eat. 


An’ when yer eat an’ eat an’ eat 
Till yer’s full ez yer ken hol’, 

Yer hopes dar’s ’possum for ter eat always 
Up yonder whar’ de streets is gol’. 


An’ dis is why I likes de fall 
De bes’ uv all de seasons; 
’Ca’se den it is de ’possum’s ripe, 
An’ da’s de bes’ uv reasons. 
JOE SNIDER. 


